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SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, AT HARRISBURG. 





HE members of the Pennsylvanig | sonal and political advantages which accrue 


State School Directors’ Association 
met in the Assembly Hall of the Harris- 
burg High School on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 14, at 10:30 a. m., for registration 
of delegates. A large number were pres- 
ent at the opening session, and were en- 
rolled by Corresponding Secretary Hass- 
ler and Treasurer Rice. 

At 11 o’clock devotional exercises 
were conducted by Rev. W. L. Anderson, 
of Harrisburg, who, after prefacing by 
saying every intelligent man ought to 
recognize that there is a God and ac- 
knowledge His overruling hand in 
human affairs, opened the session with 
Scripture reading and prayer. 

Albert H. Bell, esq., of Greensburg, 
was appointed Secretary pro fem., in ab- 
sence of Mr. Garner. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


The address of welcome was then de- 
livered by W. H. Middleton, esq., of 
the Harrisburg bar, as follows: 


The pleasant duty devolves on me of bid- 
ding you welcome to the capital city of our 
state, and that welcome, I assure you, is as 
complete and full and hearty as your ob- 
jecte and work are high and noble. The 
school director is a public benefactor. He 
is the only public officer, to my knowledge, 
whose service is given freely to the public, 
not —_ without salary or compensation, 
but witho 








ut any hope of receiving the per- 


to other non-salaried officers. While in a 
certain sense he is a legislator, yet his work 
as such affects no corporate or business in- 
terest, nor helps or hinders any political 
party or the managers thereof, but is 
directed solely to the mental and moral 
training of the youth of the Commonwealth. 
It therefore follows that upon his election to 
the office he does not find himself an object 
of great interest to the powers that be. % No 
railroad or other corporation extends’ its 
courtesies to him. He pays his fare when 
he rides. Neither is his office a stepping 
stone to profitable political advancement. 
In other words, his work and services are 
as near unselfish as things can be in this- 
usually selfish world. As the office is not 
sought for any emoluments, good, clean, 
capable men, actuated solely by a desire to 
faithfully perform their duties, usually fill 
it. I can truthfully say of our own city of 
Harrisburg, from more than a dozen years’ 
acquaintance with its school affairs, that its: 
board of school directors has been generally 
composed of able, intelligent men, fitting 
representatives of all the good elements of 
the community, with the integrity and the 
knowledge to properly conduct the schools, 
and I believe the same is generally true of 
all the school directors in the state. The 
a of Harrisburg are glad to have you 

ere, and we trust your stay will be pleasant 
and profitable; we know that the delibera- 
tions of the convention will be interesting 
and instructive, and believe that the cause 
of education in Pennsylvania will receive 
renewed advancement as the result of your 
work; and when you leave us to go to your 
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homes, may you all feel a consciousness of 
— duty well performed and a great and 
g cause promoted by your labors. And 
may you all carry with you and retain 
pleasant recollections of your stay in the 
capital city of the state. 

Mr. Middleton’s address was warmly 
received, both on account of its unusual 
merit, and because it was the first time 
in the history of the body that this opening 
exercise was rendered according to pro- 
gramme, in every previous case the duty 
of wel@Oming the body having devolved 
upon the veteran Supt. Foose, who 
always proved an acceptable substitute. 
In the present case the hour brought the 
man on time. 

J. R. Spiegel, esq., of Greensburg, 
Westmoreland county, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, made the follow- 
ing 

RESPONSE. 

It has been the highest ambition on part 
of the Executive Committee to make the 
present sessions of the Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State Associ- 
ation of School Directors the largest in 

int of numbers, as well as the most 
interesting relative to school affairs of any 
of those of the past. If we have failed, we 
shall feel profoundly sorry. Should our 
expectations be realized, we shall always 
feel justly proud of our efforts. The com- 
mittee worked patiently up to the present 
time to accomplish the highest good pos- 
sible to patrons and school children of the 
state. We certainly have reasons to rejoice 
to be again permitted to enjoy the hospi- 
talities of the people of Harrisburg, as well 
as to become sensible of the invigorating 
influences in and around the head and 
centre of the educational fountain of this 
great Commonwealth. 

We have listened with marked attention 
to the eloquent words of the speaker who 
has so earnestly and so cordially welcomed 
us to partake of the freedom and hospitality 
of his city. He has generously asked us to 
make ourselves at home, and has assured 
us that everything will be done by his 

ple to make our short stay not only one 
of educational profit, but also of enjoyment 
and recreation. 

Mr. President, we have again convened 
ourselves for the high mission of deliberat- 
ing and discussing the living educational 
issues of the day. Your committee labored 
most earnestly to present to this convention 
as we think, a programme replete as well as 
bristling with educational interest—a pro- 

ramme containing topics not only touch- 
ing our public schools, or our high schools, 
but one containing questions touching the 
general educational interests of the common 
school system of Pennsylvania, which to 
my mind is the fountain head, the source, 
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the foundation of our civil as well as our 
religious liberty. 

Notwithetending the wonderfully ab- 
sorbed condition of our people concerning 
traffic, trade and commercial interests of 
every kind, to-day the educational eye of 
this great Commonwealth is upon this con- 
vention—our people expect to see effective 
as well as efficient measures taken by this 
convention toward the betterment of our 
public school system. They will expect 
that we direct our thoughts to the high 
school, to the libraries in rural districts, to 
the centralization of rural districts, to the 
revision of the present system of gradation 
in our public schools. While these are 
some of the living issues in the educational 
world, it is also expected of us as directors 
to see that there is an earnest effort made 
toward the enforcement of our statutes 
relative to our public schools and high 
schools; that a more efficient management 
throughout the state be brought about; 
that there be measures taken toward the 
attainment of the highest and best school 
economy, toward the bringing about of 
methods, through our teachers, by which 
the individuality of the — may be 
normally trained, guided and developed; 
and more than this, the people of Pennsyl- 
vania expect that we promulgate measures 
as well as educate sentiment toward the 
cultivation of the highest citizenship. 

The school directors are the force and 
ower in the school machinery of the state. 
t is with us to say who shall be our teach- 

ers, what shall be the school millage, what 
salaries we shall pay, what kind of school 
houses we shall build, what text-books we 
shall use and what shall be the maximum 
length of our school year. It is not my in- 
tention to respond to the eloquent address 
of welcome at length, yet there are many 
things I would like to say concerning our 
public school system of which we are the 
guardians. 

Let me say in conclusion that much of 
our teaching of to-day is ineffective as well 
as inefficient. It seems to be aimless, it 
lacks the proper application in the manner 
and.method by which there is developed in 
the pupil his individuality. Many of our 
teachers lack the proper training to bring 
about methods by which the pupils are 
taught to think—to think deeply, to think 
normally, to think logically. We need 
teachers who are possessed of that insight, 
that psychological something (which seems 
to me to be indescribable) that will arouse 
self-activity and the primacy of reflective 
thought in the souls of our boys and girls. 

As one has well said, it is thought that 
pulsates in the world’s grandest poetry and 
in its most exquisite art: it is the very soul 
of the verse of Homer and of Dante, of 
Shakespeare and of Goethe. It makes the 
marble of Phidias oer with life, and it 
guides the hands of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo as they trace their wondrous figures 
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with the brush. It gives immortality to the 
most beautiful of temples, the Parthenon; 
and it is the inspiration of that superb 
medizeval architecture which bears the 
names of the conquerors of Rome, and which 
has given to northern Europe its grandest 
monuments to the religious aspiration and 
devotion of the Middle ages. 

The last century has written many sub- 
lime records, and it has none to stain its 
achievements. In our own land we have 
developed science, art, literature, mecha- 
nism, invention, journalism and education. 
The nineteenth century has written the 
most brilliant record of the world’s history, 
and the twentieth century can be safely 
trusted to continue the tireless progress 
‘that steadily makes men and women nobler 
and purer, and that makes the world 
grander and better in all that : oes happi- 
ness and prosperity to mankind. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


Senator John J. Wentz, of Montgom- 
ery county, was given the floor during 
the morning hour, his duties in the 
Legislature requiring his presence later, 
to give a statement of the educational 
legislation now pending in committees. 
He directed attention to four bills, as 
follows : 

1. An amended compulsory education 
bill, to be considered to-day in the House 
Committee on Education. This bill has 
been carefully prepared by the superin- 
tendents of Philadelphia, Pittsburg and 
Allegheny, and received the approval of 
the Civic Club. It is said to be one of 
the best laws ever presented to any 
Legislature. He hoped this body would 
consider this act, and if approved, rec 
ommend it to the members and actively 
urge its passage. 

There were also presented to the Senate 
Commission yesterday the following three 
school bills: 2. To give cities of the first, 
second and third class the right to admit 
to manual training night schools pupils 
of twelve years of age. 3. To authorize 
school boards to give the use of school 
buildings to lyceums and literary so- 
cieties. 4. To provide for equitable com- 
pensation of county superintendents, in 
proportion to population and number of 
schools. 

As active directors, we should all keep 
ourselves informed about these matters 
and let the senators and representatives 
know what we think about them. Copies 
of the last three bills may be obtained 
from the Senate Calendar. 

Attention was called to the proposed 
new constitution and by-laws, which had 
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been mailed to the members, and copies 
of which were ready for distribution. 

The rest of the morning was given 
to enrollment, after announcement of re- 
assembling at 1:30 p. m. 


-— 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 








OME announcements were made, after 
which the President, Hon. Wm. Field 
Shay, delivered the following address, on 


OUR ASSOCIATION. 


I am deeply sensible of the several marks 
of favor you have from time to time con- 
ferred upon me during my official connec- 
tion with this Association; and for the 
crowning honor of my election as your pre- 
siding officer. I tender my sincere acknowl- 
edgments for these repeated evidences of 
your confidence and esteem. 

The honor of calling to order the Sixth 
Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Association of School Directors is a 
privilege I deeply appreciate, and I assume 
the responsibility with the hope that with 
your assistance and co-operation I may 
prove worthy of the trust. 

I do not know the original or moving 
cause of our inception; but many of us are 
reminded that the idea of an association of 
this kind emanated in our good old com- 
monwealth; that it has taken root and 
branched out until to-day there are more 
than twenty states following our lead. 

I recall with pride the remark made by 
one of the very good friends and fellow- 
members of this body at one of our early 
meetings, who stated: 

‘“We have great reason for encourage- 
ment. This body has demonstrated its 
right to live and if carefully managed grow 
more and more profitable and become one 
of the greatest factors in uplifting common 
schools.”’ i 

And to-day it seems to me this proposition 
has become a fact, one which must be ap- 
parent to all interested in our system of 
public instruction; the education of the 
masses as practiced in Pennsylvania to-day. 

It is not my purpose to weary you witha 
long address at the expense of the remainder 
of the programme, for the time is short and 
the volume of business to be taken into con- 
sideration is not only large but very im- 
portant; perhaps the most important since 
the organization of the Association; our 
future usefulness depending largely upon 
our present deliberations and conclusions. 

Our Executive Committee have labored 
long and faithfully in the preparation of 
the work for this meeting, and our friends 
are here prepared to respond to their several 
numbers. 

We have just crossed the dividing line 
between one of the greatest periods of the 
past into the boundless and unknown future. 
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We have been told of the past’s great con- 
tributions to art, science and of common 
and higher education; of the millions of 
dollars spent annually for the youth of our 
land; but we will, if we stop to examine, 
find ourselves to-day with propositions 
quite as perplexing as those which had to 
be met and solved during the past century. 

It has always been, and remains to-day, 
not only a great but a grave question, one 
of the most important that has ever engaged 
the minds of men and women, how to train 
and educate a child that he may become an 
intelligent, industrious and loyal citizen, 
one who will fill his station in life credit- 
ably and honestly. 

When, however, we recall the fact that 
the dawn of the 19th century did not reveal 
a system of schools for the children of the 
common people, and that it was not until 
1834 the legislature of our state enacted the 
free school law, conceive if you are able the 
meaning of the figures of the Department of 
Public Instruction in the report of the 
Superintendent submitted afew days ago to 
the General Assembly. 

It states, as you will recollect, that at the 
close of the school year 1900, there were 
28,330 schovls, 29.390 teachers, with an 
enrollment of 1,151,880 pupils, with total 
moneys for schools, school buildings and 
improvement purposes amounting to nearly 
twenty-five million dollars, and an expend- 
iture during the year of more than twenty- 
one million dollars. And we are assured 
by the same authority that these figures, 
enormous as they must appear to our minds, 
show that the system has not reached its 
financial limit in the direction of growth 
and progress. 

It does solve, nevertheless, the righteous- 
ness of the problems of our wonderful 
educational development joined with an 
undaunted fidelity to the principles of the 
authors of the system, and in some degree 
assures us what the results may be before 
its centennial celebration. 

For changes in the system, so-called, or 
contemplated improvements in the work, 
there must be a care, a jealous care upon 
the part of you, the guardians of this im- 

ortant trust, the most sacred in the land. 

o radical change can safely be made, and 
future legislation must be watched with 
care and zeal upon your part. 

What the new century has in store for the 
free schools of Pennsylvania, directors and 
instructors, rests very largely with you. 
You will remember a remark made by my 
worthy predecessor in his address last year, 
referring to the subject of school legislation 
when he said: ‘‘ Whatever it is, the Associ- 
ation should stand in close touch with it.’’ 
I recommend this thought to our present 
and succeeding Committees on Legislation 
as well as to our successors in office. It 
means much, not only to the futurity of 
popular school work in Pennsylvania, but 
to the present, especially to the rural dis- 
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tricts where there is not always the ability 
to reach eee enactments possessed 
by cities and the larger towns. 

Quite as important as this, is the proper 
application of what is being done annually 
for the schools in the matter of our state 
appropriation; not so much the sum total 
of the appropriation as the district pro rata, 
in which the director should have a direct 
interest for his constituency. 

The state has provided bountifully for the 
public education. Pennsylvania stands at 
the head of the list in the amount of money 
appropriated for the maintenance and sup- 
port of our schools, and in the last ten years 
this appropriation has exceeded fifty million 
dollars. Weare not justifiable in expecting 
or demanding impossibilities. We should 
remember that the commonwealth has other 
obligations as sacred and necessary for her 
protection and support and to maintain her 
dignity—higher educational interests, the 
executive and legislative departments, the 
judiciary, hospitals and other charities, 
reformatories and penal institutions, which 
have rights that must be respected as fully 
as those of the common schools, and which 
are quite as necessary for her welfare and 
the protection of her citizens. And when 
these several obligations cannot be met in 
full, all law and precedents from time 
immemorial provide a remedy, and herein 
is the equity of the law. 

Now, if you will refer to the tabulated 
reports of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, you will see that there are many 
districts wherein thestate’s bounty is abused. 
We are admonished that the appropriations 
are for the betterment of the schools and not 
for the reduction of local taxation. In 
many instances the contrary view is 
adopted, not, I feel certain, because of any 
misunderstanding or ignorance of the law, 
but because the tight fisted so-called 
director knowingly misappropriates the 
fund, pays the minimum to teachers, keeps 
the schools open the shortest possible time, 
and thereby not only robs the state, but his 
wards, and the community of its good name 
as well. 

The Association’s bill of two years ago, 
which would require the local taxation in 
every district to at least equal the appropri- 
ation, was a fair one and should have been 
passed by the legislature. You are doubtless 
all aware of its cowardly defeat, and it is to 
be hoped that the members who voted 
against the measure, hoping thereby to 
please their constituents, have failed to be 
returned. I trust a condition favorable to 
the schools exists in the present personnel 
of the Assembly. In my opinion a bill of 
like effect should be presented the present 
session, and our membership heartily sup- 
pest and work for its passage. We can 


ring about this measure if we will. 

You discovered years ago that the office 
of director is one of absolute power; that no 
one can safely challenge your acts, but on 
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the other hand, your responsibility, always 
great, was never more so than to-day,not only 
to your constituency, but to the state. You 
may make useful and honorable men and 
women of your wards, or you may by your 
leniency and incompetency turn out failures 
from the same raw material. 

The office of school director is not only 
one of authority and responsibility, but an 
honorable one, and no man in any com- 
munity is either too busy or too good for 
the place, provided the office seeks the man, 
which should always be the case if good 
results are to obtain. This can never be 
the result, however, when you make the 
office a political or sectarian one; and the 
voters in a district who turn down a good 
man because some one in the predominant 
political party or religious organization 
wants the place, are not competent to select 
their own school guardians, and provision 
should be made in such cases to enable the 
district to apply to the court for proper 
appointment. 

School directors, good ones, like poets, 
are born, not made. You will find the 
right kind in every district if you will only 
look forthem. You will almost everywhere 
discover a man or woman with natural 
qualifications, with the proper idea of pop- 
ular education, possessed of keen powers of 
discerning what a school should be, with 
level heads, good judgment and personal 
magnetism. But men and women of this 
kind seldom ask preferment. You must 
seek their services, and when they are in- 
ducted into office and their purposes fully 
understood, your schools will produce good 
results; and if you want to be fair, you will 
approve their course with unanimity and 

our schools will be a pride, not a reproach. 

hey will be entitled to your approbation, 
respect and esteem, and finally to the grati- 
tude of the children of the schools, who 
later will take your places in life, profited 
by your courageous course. 

The Governor, who was expected to 
address the Association at this time, 
having been unexpectedly-called out of 
the city, gave notice that he would take 
pleasure in meeting the convention later. 

The next exercise was taken up, which 
was the following address by Col. J. A. 
M. Passmore, of Philadelphia, on the 


ADVANTAGES OF THE UNION OF ALL THE 
EDUCATIONAL FORCES OF THE STATE. 


The old adage that ‘‘in union there is 
strength,’’ is perhaps no more appropriate 
in any organization than in that which 
unites the educational forces of a great 
commonwealth like this. Let us note first 


what the educational forces of the state are: 
The people. 
The directors or controllers. 
The superintendents. 
The teachers. 
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The chief executive management of the 
schools of this state is placed primarily in 
the hands of the school directors from the 
respective districts; they are, as it were, the 
foundation upon which the whole executive 
administration of the schools rests. An 
enthusiastic, energetic board of directors 
will always show forth in the schools. To 
you, ladies and gentlemen, are entrusted by 
the people the greatest and dearest interest 
they have, the proper education and train- 
ing of their children at school. To you, 
also, is entrusted by the state the general 
management of the schools, upon which 
rests a future intelligent citizenship. You 
are more responsible by far than any others 
in the proper management of the public 
schools. 

You elect, in the first place, the superin- 
tendents, and no greater responsibility rests 
upon you than to see that the superintend- 
ents are the best men or women that can be 
selected in your respective cities, boroughs 
and counties. No difference how earnest 
= may be in your efforts, no difference 

ow much time and expense you may put 
into your labors, the election of persons to 
the important office of superintendent of 
your schools is paramount to almost every- 
thing else. They issue in the main the 
certificates which enable your teachers to 
pass into the school-room and take charge 
of the children of the districts. They 
should be educational leaders, not drones, 
in this busy hive of active educational life. 
They should be leaders in thought, leaders 
in methods, leaders in setting a bright and 
shining example of energy, morality and 
enthusiasm. If you have as your.superin- 
tendent a dreamy, dull, listless sentimental- 
ist, one careless or indifferent as to his 
personal appearance or habits, these will 
soon be reflected in the teachers under his 
control, They should also be men and 
women who are above listening to the 
clamor of partisanship or petty politics in 
issuing their certificates. If they perform 
their duties aright and allow no one to 
enter the profession but those whom they 
are satisfied are qualified intellectually and 
morally to do their work acceptably, much 
of the labor that will otherwise devolve 
upon you will be removed; hence, it is im- 
portant, ladies and gentlemen, that you 
select active, energetic superintendents. 

Next in importance in your duties, after 
you have selected the proper persons for 
superintendents, is the selection of your 
teachers. This is a most sacred duty. To 
you are entrusted the boys and girls of this 
great Commonwealth. To you the people 
have a “ to look for the proper training 
of their children in the schools. Thousands 
of boys and girls never get any other educa- 
tion than that which they obtain in the 
public schools. The boys and girls should 
not only be taught the rudiments of a good, 
solid, English education, but they should 
be thorougly drilled in morals, in obedience, 
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cleanliness, truthfulness, industry and so- 
briety, so that when the boy or girl leaves 
school at the age of fourteen or fifteen, the 
may not only be able to solve difficult 
problems in arithmetic and algebra, analyze 
abstruse sentences in grammar, but should 
be well grounded in that which will make 
them good men or good women, fitted to 
take their places with the best of the land. 
Where it is possible, you should get teach- 
ers who honor and desire to elevate their 
profession, who believe devoutly they are 
not only engaged in training the children 
intellectually, but that they are doing the 
work of the Master, and that they should 
set them such an example and urge upon 
them such strong moral precepts as will 
enable them to fight evil in all its forms 
and to battle successfully for the right 
when they enter upon the active duties 
of life. ; 

Too much stress and importance, ladies 
and gentlemen, cannot be placed upon the 
duties that are laid upon your shoulders. 
The position of school director is too often 
misunderstood and too often given merely 
as a reward for some fancied assistance that 
may have been given to some one in one or 
the other of the great political parties, with- 
out any reference either to their fitness 
morally or otherwise. I trust the number 
of such directors is in the aggregate very 
small. If there be any such, let me urge 
them at once to make a careful examination 
of their duties and so act that the boys and 
girls in their districts are safe in emulating 
their example. If you cannot do this I ad- 
vise you toresign at once. Do not longer 
be a stumbling-block in the way of the 
little ones who look to you for guidance. 
Am I not right? Again, it is often thought 
that only educated men and women should 
be elected school directors. This is a very 

ve mistake. Some of the very best 
irectors in the State of Pennsylvania 
to-day are men of very limited education, 
but they are men of good common sense, 
men of experience, men who from dire 
necessity were deprived of the early ad- 
vantages of an education, hence their desire 
to have their children and the children of 
their community given the very best educa- 
tional advantages they can get. 

The head of the system in Pennselvania 
is the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, but his labors will be of com- 
paratively little advantage and his ability 
to do good very much curtailed if the 
foundation is not laid right. 

Hence, ladies and gentlemen, we start 
out first with the people, whose duty it is 
to elect proper school directors. The 


school directors being the first officials, it is 
their duty to elect superintendents, and it 
is the duty of the superintendent, in addi- 
tion to managing and giving instruction to 
the teachers in his particular field, to issue 
the licenses which enable these teachers to 
enter into this great profession. 
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I have dwelt on this a little at length in 
order to show, if possible, in the strongest 
light, the great educational forces of the 
State, the people, the directors, the superin- 
tendents, the teachers. 

The question is often asked, Do the pub- 
lic schools of this Commonwealth give to 
the people a proper return for the immense 
amount of money that is used in — 
on these educational interests? Many goo 
men, many very conservative men, many 
very warm friends of the public schools 
sometimes query and rather incline to the 
belief that they are not doing all they 
should do or could do if there were more 
unity and less friction in their management. 
Now, then, the great desideratum for the 
educational forces to consider is, What can 
we do that will benefit and improve the 
condition of the schools and make them 
more practical and bring them still closer to 
what the people demand? 

The functions of the school director, of 
course, are almost entirely different from 
those of the other two great educational 
forces, yet the ends they are aiming at are 
the same. 

It is eminently proper, and I hope to see 
the day, when there will be an organization 
of school directors in every one of the sixty- 
seven counties of this great Commonwealth, 
and that when the State Directors’ Associ- 
ation meets, there will not be one county 
unrepresented. 

The questions to bring before this body 
are different from the questions that are 
usually brought before either of the other 
two component parts of this great educa- 
tional force, hence, it is entirely proper, ad- 
visable, and the experience of good common 
sense, to have this department of the State 
School Directors separate from the teachers 
and superintendents. 

Then come the superintendents. Their 
functions are different in a great measure 
from either the directors or the teachers, 
hence it is eminently proper that there 
should be a union of all the superintendents 
of this great commonwealth in one body to 
discuss the problems that especially arise 
in the performance of their duties. Recog- 
nizing this, the Department of Superintend- 
ents has been established. 

The functions or duties of the teachers are 
entirely different from either the directors 
or the superintendents. They come in 
close personal contact with the pupils and 
in closer contact with the parents than 
either of the other forces. They should be 
men and women of unimpeachable charac- 
ter, men and women who are laboring not 
only for the salaries they receive, but who 
believe they are engaged in the greatest 
profession in the world, and who believe, in 
addition to imparting knowledge to the 
children, they are at the same time obeying 
the commands of the Master, and teachin 
the children how to arrive at a higher rans | 
better life. It is important that the teachers 
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should meet and discuss the questions that 
arise in the performance of their duties. 

We then come to the Normal Schools, the 
great feeders, the great producers of teach- 
ers for the Commonwealth. Their functions 
and their duties are diffrent from either of 
the others, and it is important that they 
should have an annual meeting to discuss 
the questions that arise in connection with 
the performance of their duties. 

There are other special departments, of 
more or less importance, where specialties 
are discussed. 

Having called your attention to the im- 
portance of the individual departments, it 
now rests with me to try and show you 
what are the advantages of a union of all 
these forces in one great, powerful and influ- 
ential association, which by its large mem- 
bership and the enthusiasm which comes 
from great numbers, will sweep before it all 
obstacles. 

We have in this Commonwealth about 
16,000 school directors, 140 superintendents 
and about 29,000 teachers, a grand total of 
45.140. What a magnificent army! And 
how very important that this army should 
be thoroughly and earnestly united in the 
great battle against ignorance and vice ! 

We have in Pennsylvania, all things con- 
sidered, the best system of public schools in 
the United States, yet there are many 
needed reforms, many changes that should 
be made to accommodate the changed and 
ever-changing conditions, many plans to be 
laid and carried out for the betterment of 
the schools and for creating a greater inter- 
est among the people. Legislation is 
needed along the line of giving increased 
facilities to the children in sparsely settled 
sections, far removed from the centres of 
population; the State owes these children 
the same opportunities for obtaining an ed- 
ucation as those who are residents of towns 
and villages. How are you most likely to 
get this needed legislation? By going in 
sections to our law-makers, representing 
several small constituencies and perhaps no 
two of these bodies agreeing upon what 
they want done? You heew we can never 
accomplish anything of importance by 
working in that way. The proper and only 
thing to do is to unite in one great body, 
the Pennsylvania Educational Association. 

This is the great centre; here the people, 
as well as the superintendents, directors 
and teachers are component parts. I quote 
the article on membership from their con- 
stitution. The exercises here will of course 
be more general in character than in the de- 
partment meetings : 


‘* Article II—Membership.—Teachers, school 
officers and other friends of education may be- 
come members of this Association on the pay- 
ment of one dollar.”’ 


Go carefully over what you wish accom- 
plished, decide upon what you want, and 
then, with a membership behind you of 
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from five to ten thousand, you can get what 
you want. Am I not correct? 

The members of the legislature are just 
about like the rest of us, perhaps no better, 
and no worse; they are just as anxious to 
have good schools as we are, but like us, 
they need to be reminded of their duties, 
and nothing calls their or our attention 
more quickly to our duties than a reminder 
that comes from our constituents. When 
we know they want certain things done by 
us in our official capacity, we generally doit. 

Now, as to this membership of five thou- 
sand for the first year of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Many of my friends laugh and say 
to me, ‘‘O what an optimist you are!”’ 
Why, my dear friends, it only requires the 
same percentage of increase in membership 
over 1900 that 1900 was over 1899! 

I have tried in ~~ own way to give you 
my views on this sbbject; they are convic- 
tions arrived at after years of reflection and 
experience. Educationally speaking, it 
would be the happiest day of my life to see 
the consummation of this union. My most 
earnest prayer to the Father is that He give 
us wisdom to know what is right and cour- 
age to do it. May we all return to our 
homes more strongly imbued than ever 
with a determination to do all in our power 
to banish ignorance and vice, and to keep 
the grand old Keystone in the lead, and 
with our colors of blue and white, truth and 
virtue, beckon to our sister States to come 
up higher and join us. 


J. R. Spiegel, esq., Greensburg: Last 
year I was strongly impressed with the 
advisability of such a union of our forces. 
I was present at the State Educational 
Association, and as chairman of our com- 
mittee took the responsibility of saying 
there that the Directors’ Association 
would be ready to take part. The State 
Association having taken the initiative, 
we also prepared: a constitution and by- 
laws for the Directors’ Department, 
printed copies of which have been sent 
you and are here on the table. Such a 
union of forces seems rational, as we can- 
not work together so effectively in any 
other way. The State Association should 
be the fountain-head and suggest to us 
such matters as should be thought about 
and discussed. There will be wide-awake 
men at the head of the general organiza- 
tion. I hope our members will see the 
advantage of this method of codperation. 
The printed proceedings of the general 
body and all the departments will go to 
all the members. This Association has 
made earnest efforts in the past to reach 
every county, but has not yet succeeded ; 
I believe we will do better when all are 
united and all our forces acting in har- 
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mony. ‘The laws will be better enforced, 
the pay of teachers increased, the school 
term lengthened, and Pennsylvania will 
come to the front. 


NEW CONSTITUTION. 


Newton P. West, Swarthmore: That 
union may be effected, and that we may 
now discuss the whole question intelli- 
gently, I now move that the printed con- 
stitution submitted by the committee be 
read and adopted. 

It was read by the Secretary. 

Col. Passmore: I was authorized by 
the Executive Committee of the State 
Educational Association yesterday to say 
here that if this body resolved to become 
a Department, it would be duly received. 
You can turn over your bills and funds 
to the general officers, who will settle the 
accounts and issue the proceedings. 

H. B. Eastburn, Esq.: I understand 
that this constitution is the report of our 
committee appointed last year. 

The Chair: Yes, we are acting upon 
their report. 

After several propositions to amend, 
one to insert the city of Scranton, another 
to strike out Philadelphia, Pittsburg and 
Allegheny, and some discussion there- 
upon, the constitution was recommitted 
with instructions to make suitable amend- 
ments to Article III. 


OF THE SCHOOL BOARD TO 
PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


(a) In Leading /t. 
(6) In Being Led by It. 
This question was first discussed in a 
aper by D. F. Fortney, Esq., of Belle- 
nte, in whose absence, owing to sick- 
ness, the paper was read by Hon. Wm. 
C. Heinle, as follows: 


In this discussion I shall confine myself 
to the first part of the question. Every 
cause has its leaders. They are either the 
outgrowth of the sentiment that created the 
cause, or they have created the sentiment 
and are by right the leaders of the cause. 
In a country and under a government like 
ours, where all questions are sooner or later 
discussed before and passed upon by all the 
people; public sentiment is a great power. 

It is in full keeping with the subject to 
have a definition of what sentiment is. The 
dictionaries give it asa feeling toward or 
respecting some person or thing. The word 
sentiment, agreeably to the use made of it 
by our best English writers, says Stewart, 
“‘expresses, in my own opinion, very 
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happily, those complex determinations of 
the mind which result from the codperation 
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of our rational powers and of our moral 
feelings.’’ Or, as Pope puts it, 


** Alike to council or the assembly came, 
With equal souls and sentiment the same.’’ 


So much for the lexicographers. An emi- 
nent citizen of our country in an address to 
the students of one of our universities, gave 
this as a proper definition of the feeling ex- 
pressed by the word: ‘‘ Sentiment is the 
cement which keeps in place the granite 
blocks of governmental powers, or the 
destructive agency whose explosion a 
in ruins their scattered fragments.’’ The 
same authority said, ‘‘ Sentiment is the very 
life-blood of our nation.’’ Our government 
was conceived amid the thunders that 
echoed ‘‘ All men are created equal’’ and 
was brought forth while free men shouted, 
‘* We the people of the United States.’’ 

The ideas which constitute the sentiment 
underlying our national structure ‘‘are 
known to be a reverent belief in God, a sin- 
cere recognition of the value and power of 
moral principle, and those qualities of 
heart which make a noble manhood, devo- 
tion to unreserved patriotism, love for man’s 
equality, unquestioning trust in popular 
rule, the exaction of civic virtue and hon- 
esty, faith in the saving quality of univer- 
sal education, protection of a free and un- 
perverted expression of the popular will.’’ 

This seems to be full and complete 
enough to cover the purpose of the question 

roposed for discussion. Public sentiment 
in relation to public education and the ad- 
vantage it has been, and now is, to the 
public, has been a growth among the people 
of the Commonwealth. 

At the inception of the public school sys- 
tem, even before it was known whether it 
wonld produce good or evil, and when all 
sentiment both among the people and in 
in the halls of legislation was against it, 
Thaddeus Stevens, inspired by his theme, 
seeing all down the ages a great multitude 
to be educated, helped and profited by a 
system of public education and declaring 
‘*that he placed himself under the banner 
that streamed with the light,’’ created a 
new sentiment, overthrew all opposition, 
and saved to the youth of our State a system 
of public education which has since grown 
not only to be loved and cherished by our 
people, but admired and followed by other 
states and nations. 

So, again, at the legislative session of 
1856, when an attempt was made to abolish 
the office of County Superintendent, which 
had been created under the Act of 1854, and 
under which act the whole system had been 
reorganized and perfected, public sentiment 
was against the advancement created by 
legislative enactment, and it would have 
turned the advance into an iguominious de- 
feat, but for the fact that the then Governor 
of the Commonwealth, supported by a few 
great leaders, sustained by the faith, senti- 
ment, if you please, that public education 
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is a great blessing and help to the people, 
had declared that ‘‘no backward step in 
oommon school affairs should be taken dur- 
ing his term of office.”’ 

These are instances of the exhibition of 
public sentiment toward the establishment 
of asystem of public education. The senti- 
ment against the whole system, if history 
tells the truth, was strong and positive, not 
oniy in legislative halls, but in nearly all 
parts of the State. As to the men who led 
the fight in the halls of legislation for the 
establishment of the system we are indebted 
for the sentiment that carried them through; 
so to the few self-sacrificing, aggressive and 
progressive men in the various school dis- 
tricts of the State, men who believed in ed- 
ucation as the best means of advancing the 
moral and material interests of the youth of 
our Commonwealth, and the public school 
as the best means through which this could 
be done, that were fortunate enough to be 
elected to the office of school director, and 
who. with persistent energy labored in sea- 
son and out of season for the advancement 
of the schools, we are indebted for the sen- 
timent which supports and sustains our 
public school system to-day. 

I may be in error, but the conviction is 
supreme with me, that it is the duty of the 
members of the school board to lead the 
public sentiment in relation to the schools 
1f success is desired and efficient progress is 
to be made. 

Under the law certain men are chosen and 
elected to the office of school director by the 
people to assume and discharge duties 
which cannot be performed by all the peo- 

le. When the election is over, the people 
ave, for the time being, Geiheiaek their 
duty. The schools of the districts, with all 
that relates to them, are put into the hands 
of the men thus elected. In all things that 
pertain to the schools, the providing of a 
course of study, the proper grading of the 
schools, the establishing of high schools, 
and district libraries, are left to their care, 
judgment and discretion. In truth the 
school board is the driving wheel of the 
whole system. If it is well balanced and 
moves with the proper force and energy, 
the schools will grow and prosper. 
houses will be built, well lighted, venti- 
lated and with all outside conveniences. 
Good courses of study will not only be pro- 
vided, but a graded course of study will be 
provided for ungraded schools. A few of 
the best outline maps that can be obtained, 
an oe Ny om or other good dictionary, 
with a few first-class reference books, will 
be placed in every schoolroom. 
here has been much and gratifying pro- 
gress made in the schools in every conceiv- 
able way in the last fifty years. I well 
remember the first public school-house I ever 
entered, standing, as was common in those 
days, on the very edge of the public road. 
The desks, nothing but large boards sur- 
faced, arranged around the room far enough 
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from the wall to permit the larger boys and 
girls to sit between them and the wall. This 
arrangement was sometimes reversed, the 
desks placed along the wall, and the larger 
pupils sat with back toward the centre of the 
room, the little fellows sitting on a high 
bench, with back against their desks, or 
against nothing, and their feet dangling 
somewhere between heaven and earth; fresh 
air in abundance was admitted through 
cracks in the wall,and the stove, an old 
castaway ten-plate. Oh! how patiently it 
could smoke from morning till noon, while 
the pupils froze, rubbed their eyes and 
choked. And the teacher! who doesn’t 
remember the teacher of those days? There 
was no correction without ye You 
were whaled if you did anything; you 
were lashed if you did not doanything, and 
you were thrashed if you should unfortu- 
nately fal) from your high perch to the floor; 
and knowledge was poured in through the 
back with a vim, vigor and energy never to 
be forgotten. 

Those days, bless God! are gone forever. 
They passed away as the influence and 
power of knowledge and education spread 
throughout the Commonwealth, by the 
growth and establishment of the public 
school, and as younger men and women 
were given place as teachers in the school 
room, and school boards composed largely 
of men who had been through it all, led on 
to a higher and nobler sentiment, on all 
—* relating to the education of our 
youth, 

The neat school house of to-day, in most 
of our rural school districts, standing back 
from the public highway a short distance, 
with a fine plot of ground surrounding it, 
frequently ornamented with trees, seated 
with the very best and latest of school fur- 
niture and supplied with many of the mod- 
ern school appliances, is the result of a love 
tor mankind, a desire to help on and make 
better those who are to come after us, in- 
deed a well grounded sentiment in the 
hearts of the individual members of the 
school boards. 

It is no doubt true that in some instances 
the board was backed, it may have been 
led, by a good healthy sentiment in the 
community, in favor of this line of prog- 
ress. But in most cases the advancement 
made was led by the school board creating 
and leading the sentiment. 

And the same is true of the school boards 
and controllers of the public schools in the 
towns and cities of the State. The public 
school buildings, in these days, grand in 
their proportions, magnificent to behold, 
containing every possible convenience and 
appliance known to the educational world, 
filled daily by hundreds of our youth, under 
the care and instruction of the most accom- 

lished teachers, are not the result of the 
ard or controllers being led by public sen- 
timent, but the product of earnest thought, 
much sacrifice and unceasing labor on the 
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art of the boards or the few leading, rest- 
ess, tireless and energetic spirits, which 
dominated and pushed them along to the 
accomplishment of a high and noble pur- 
pose, all in the interest of and for the good 
of the public. 

Ata former meeting of this Association, 
I used the names of Hon. H. L. Diffenbach, 
formerly of the city of Lock Haven, now 
deceased, and S. P. Johnson, Esq., of War- 
ren, to illustrate what an individual mem- 
ber of a school board can do if he will. In 
the face of much opposition, each in his re- 
spective district after the passage of the act 
of 1854, enlarging the powers of directors 
and perfecting the whole public school sys- 
tem, determined to establish good schools. 
In the district of the former there were to 
be good buildings, the best teachers obtain- 
able, maps, globes, reference books supplied, 
and the school term extended to ten months. 
In order that the people might understand 
what was to be done, he issued an address 
in which he set forth his purpose, asking 
their aid and support, and promised after a 
fair trial, if the people were not satisfied 
with results, they should have the opportu- 
nity of electing another in his place. That 
was nearly half a century ago, and the 
schools of that city have taken high rank 
from that day to this. While in Warren, 
Mr. Johnson, realizing the immense oppor- 
tunities and powers given to school boards 
under the same act of assembly, proceeded 
to reorganize the schools up to and includ- 
ing a high school, with French and German 
and Higher Mathematics in the course of 
study. Tocarry out his purpose, the maxi- 
mum tax of 26 mills was levied, good 
houses were built and furnished, first-class 
teachers were employed, and everything 
necessary to establish a first-class public 
school supplied. That, too, was nearly fifty 
years ago ;but who to-day, that knows any- 
thing about public schools, does not know 
that the schools of the borough of Warren 
are the very best in the State, and all be- 
cause of the master hand that controlled in 
the beginning. 

In doing this neither of these men led 
public sentiment. It was fierce in its hos- 
tility to them, but, in obedience to a senti- 
ment dwelling within their own souls, they 
pushed forward to the discharge of their 
duty as they conceived it under the law 
they were elected to administer. In school 
work we can only pray that God would give 
ns plenty of such men. 

I believe it is the duty of the school board 
to lead public sentiment in all matters 
which relate to public education in their re- 
spective districts. In doing this school 
boards, or individual members of boards, 
can do much toward the creation of a senti- 
ment that will support them in every move- 
ment that has for its purpose the betterment 
of the schools and the increase of the ad- 
vantages of education as their object. The 
ministers who preach in the various congre- 
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gations in the districts should be called 
upon to preach upon the need of higher and 
better education and the blessing it surely 
brings. The local newspapers are a great 
power and exert a great influence in this 
direction, and would very often render more 
and better aid if given the proper informa- 
tion. Every progressive citizen in the dis- 
trict should be called on to aid in the work. 
But in all this, the school board, either as a 
board or its individual members,should lead. 

Of course, the Board or the directors who 
undertake to do this need not expect to have 
everybody agree with it or them. Opposi- 
tion they will have, sometimes fierce and 
violent, in all forward and progressive 
movements, from the thoughtless, illiterate 
and penurious, mostly from the latter. No 
progress has ever been made in any depart- 
ment of life, whether physical, moral or in- 
tellectual, without opposition, and this 
sometimes so fierce that it is fiery. This, 
however, should only make the school 
board or the directors the more determined 
to lead on, and do that which it or he be- 
lieves to be right and for the best interests 
of the public, especially the children in the 
several districts. 

Very much credit, indeed, more than they 
will likely ever be given, is due to the many 
noble, self-sacrificing directors of the past, 
for the manner in which they have led on 
in all that was necessary in good school 
work — meeting, as was too often the case, 
with much opposition from those whose 
children it was their whole purpose to ben- 
efit. While this is true, much remains to 
be done by those who now fill the office of 
directors, as well as those who shall in the 
future hold the same ‘‘ benevolent’’ office. 

The question of Township High Schools 
is now, and fairly has been before the pub- 
lic for the past few years, and here and there 
it is true such schools have been estab- 
lished, and while it is conceded that the 
need is general, the demand is not, by any 
means, universal. 

How then shall the need be met, and who 
shall lead in their establishment in the 
several districts? The school board of 
course. They are at the head of the schools. 
What sentiment exists in reference to such 
schools must be crystallized, the people 
shown, if possible, the great advantages such 
schools would be to the youth of the dis- 
trict, and if, in the end the support the 
board should have is not given, being con- 
vinced of the righteousness of the cause, 
seeing in the future years the good that 
must, so sure as God lives, come from it, 
the board should lead on and establish the 
school. Until this bold progressive stand 
is taken by most of the school boards, town- 
ship high schools will remain buried in the 
womb of the future. The work, however, 
being done, the public sooner or later will 
honor the board which had the courage and 
intelligence to take so great a step in the 
educational interests of the district. 
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It is so, too, with reference to district 
libraries. They will never come except 
through the school board, and if the board 
shall wait until public sentiment demands 
them, there will never be any. 

There are other lines along which public 
sentiment can and should be led, and if 
properly done will result in much good and 
endless advantage to the schools in many of 
the districts. Men of wealth very often con- 
tribute funds, in moderate sums, to educa- 
tional institutions. Their attention has 
never been called to the fact that a few hun- 
dred dollars judiciously invested would fur- 
nish a perpetual fund to maintain a good 
district library, or that a few thousand 
would erect a first-class school-house, and 
that in doing this they would be helping 
the very class of people that, in all the 
world, need it most. The school boards 
under the law are perpetual; there never 
could be any difficulty in the control 
and management of funds devoted to such 
purposes. 

That there isa strong sentiment in the 
hearts of our people in favor of our public 
schools and the whole system, there can be 
no possible doubt. Attempt to destroy 
them, and deprive our people of their privi- 
leges and advantages, and a storm of indig- 
nation so righteous and overwhelming 
would be raised, the like of which has 
never yet appeared, on any question, within 
the. limits of our Commonwealth. The full 
benefits and glories of the system will never 
be known in time. 

As a means to prepare themselves to lead 
public opinion, school boards and directors 
should be free to consult with, and draw 
upon, the Department of Public Instruction. 
From the day the law was passed under 
which our public school system is organ- 
ized, this department, in whatever form it 
existed, has been more than vigilant in de- 
veloping the efficiency of the schools and 
devising means to help school boards in the 
— of their duties. It always 
eads. Through it came six months as the 
minimum school term—then seven. From 
it has come a mighty effort to establish 
township high schools and libraries in the 
several districts. In everything that will 
advance the schools of our great Common- 
wealth it has been, and is now, in the lead. 

Every school board should subscribe for a 
copy of 7he Pennsylvania School Journal for 
each member of the board, and then each 
issue should be thoroughly read. No 
school board should undertake to get along 
without it. No good board will. It is not 
only a pure, clean, healthy magazine, well 
edited, but is authority on all educational 
questions and more than leads, it carries the 
colors in advance and calls upon us to come 
up to them. 

I conceive it is the duty of school boards 
to do, at all times, what they can to keep 
this sentiment pure, and preserve it from 
the foul taint of either the demagogue or 
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politician, who would use the schools to 
accomplish base or selfish ends. It is to be 
regretted that in the election of members 
of school boards, politics is not much more 
generally, or altogether laid aside, and 
the very best men, men who love their kind, 
and above all the children ; men who are 
willing to give time, and, if need be, do 
and sacrifice, elected to the office of school 
director in each district. 

School boards as a body, and the mem- 
bers in their individual capacity, can do 
much to create a healthy and much-needed 
sentiment in this direction by leaving out 
of all their actions relating to the schools, 
politics, or any show of politics. When 
this is done, our schools will have acquired, - 
in a measure at least, the high standard of 
usefulness to the public that was predicted 
by those who conceived and brought forth 
the system. , 


The discussion of the subject was con- 
tinued in the following paper by John K. 


‘Wildman, of Bristol, one of the progres- 


sive directors of that wide-awake neigh- 
borhood: 


DUTY AND INFLUENCE OF DIRECTORS. 


In discussing this suggestive subject it 
seems rational to consult the voice of exper- 
ience. This is usually a safe guide, as well 
as a wise instructor. We may have theories 
concerning the topics that engage our atten- 
tion, but these are often refuted by the stern 
logic of practice. We may cherish and pro- 
claim beautiful views that seem clear and 
sensible to our own minds, but they will 
not always bear the searching test of exper- 
ience. This, it has been said, ‘‘ opens wis- 
dom’s way.”’ 

School boards differ in many essential re- 
spects. They differ in aims and purposes as 
well as in quality. They reveal differences 
injthought, in opinion, in judgment, and in 
general intelligence, as well as in methods 
of action. They are not equally ambitious 
to promote the highest good of the school 
or the true welfare of the community. They 
are not always dignified by the presence of 
wise men either of the east or the west. 
They very often prove that they are exceed- 
ingly human, and in some localities, which 
are always remote from our own, they — 
almost invite the suggestion that some of 
the individual euthinn may be slightly 
out of place. These, like the unerring tides, 
are not supposed to rise above their natural 
level. They were not born to fling away 
ambition, for they were never so fortunate 
as to have any to fling. Can such men 
sway a community and charge it with the 
animating force of public spirit, or inspire 
it with ascending ideas? Even these, how- 
ever, may be made to see the right and to 
serve as auxiliary aids in good works. 

On the other hand there are many school 
boards, and let us indulgently hope that 
they represent the majority, that rise to the 
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highest recognition of their important 
duties, actuated by progressive sentiments, 
and always keeping in view the prosperity 
of the school and the advantage of the 
pupil. They attract the eyes of the commu- 
nity by pursuing a course of action which 
shows that the welfare of the school and all 
that it implies is their first consideration; 
and they will not fail to command the ap- 
proval of their constituents, unless these 
are so lacking in appreciation and intelli- 
gence as to be incapable of valuing enter- 

rising worth. Such school boards are 
ar more likely to lead public sentiment 
than to be led by it. With tact and discre- 
tion, with moderation and fine judgment, 
they may unconsciously create and nourish 
the popular will that supports them. 

We are told to ‘‘ beware when the great 
God lets loose a thinker on this planet.’’ 
Beware when a school district bestows upon 
a thinker the credentials of a_ school 
director. He will either so make his mark 
as to win commendation and insure his in- 
definite retention in the service, or else he 
will attract the arrows of adverse criticism 
as though he were a living lodestone, and 
in the fulness of time he will rejoice in re- 
turning to peaceful retirement, where he 
can do no more good or no more harm, and 
where he can leisurely meditate upon the 
strange proclivities of human nature. All 
depends on the character of the community. 

Communities differ as well as school 
boards. They are not all cast in the same 
mould. They do not all revel in the lap 
of profound intelligence, or disclose an 
affection for novel changes. They do not 
all show an attachment to that public 
spirit which thrives on innovation, or de- 
clare their love for the genius of progress. 
The thinking and the acting director may 
not find that the fair blossom of gratitude 
flourishes among his people, or that they 
are warmed and enlivened by the light of 
appreciation. He must often look into the 
secret recesses of his soul for commendation 
of his worthy strivings. 

Somehow, somewhere, is not the faithful 
paceetaets of duty sure to be recognized ? 

s not good and noble service in behalf of 
the public generally appreciated? Do not 
high endeavors and earnest actions, though 
sometimes by slow degrees, exert a lively 
influence upon public sentiment? It seems 
natural to believe that all intelligent com- 
munities regard with admiration and even 
with gladness those school boards which are 
guided by lofty aims and progressive 
methods ; and so far from either leading or 
being led, they recognize a mutual tie, and 
the function of encouragement is reciprocal. 
Where there is no clashing, no discord, but 
aie and agreement instead, there 
need be no hindrance to an upward tendency 
in the administration of school affairs. 

Communities are not all unreasonable. 
They have intelligence enough to know and 
to prize the g and the right. They are 
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not all ungrateful ; they are not all void of 
appreciation. Experience teaches me this. 
Let us be thankful for those communities 
that take a continuous interest in our pub- 
lic schools ; that give their friendly recog- 
nition to all efforts that are made to raise 
their standard and increase their worth; 
that ungrudgingly give their sanction and 
their praise to those boards of direction 
which are zealous for their improvement ; 
that harbor no low mercenary feelings, such 
as too often check the willing hands raised 
to advance them to a higher level through 
progressive methods, and that wisely dis- 
cern the potential fact that these schools 
were not only established to enlighten the 
youthful mind and develop the youthful 
character, but likewise to educate a new 
community. In a broad and comprehensive 
sense, is not every generation an improve- 
ment upon that which has preceded it in 
the grand tramp of humanity? And is not 
this due, in an especial degree with us, to 
the growth of educational facilities as illus- 
trated in that glory of the land which we 
call the public school? The better the 
school the better will be that future com- 
munity which is beaming to-day with the 
hopes and joys of young life in the busy 
school-room. There it is in its preparatory 
state, engaged in the serious work of train- 
ing for the responsibilities of active life ; 
getting ready to blend with that older com- 
munity which it is destined to eee. 
Are we not justified in doing our best in 
this field of beneficent labor? Let an en- 
lightened public sentiment be taught to 
cheer and sustain us. 

School boards should have courage. 
They should have strength of purpose to do 
as well as the sagacity tosee. Their chief 
want should not be some one to make them 
do what they ought to do. Achievement 
scorns timidity. ‘‘To the irresolute there 
is many a lion in the way,”’ and it is not 
an easy task to influence those who are so 
accustomed to narrow limits as to be in- 
different to possibilities, and who calmly 
adhere to the beaten path as though they 
had found the boundaries of intelligent 
action. It may not be amiss in some cases 
to heed these words of Edmund Burke, ‘‘ In 
all bodies, those who will lead, must also, 
in a considerable degree, follow.’’ It is well, 
also, to remember that the great mass see 
and hear as they are directed by others, and 
that ‘‘the march of the human mind is 
slow.” I am of the opinion that school 
boards should lead public sentiment rather 
than be led by it. Yet this may depend 
somewhat on the natureof the sentiment 
and the quality of the board. What power 
for good dwells in acommunity that is hope- 
lessly wedded to ancient forms, and which 
trembles at the prospect of change? What 
force inheres in a school board that clings 
to a past date with all of its obsolete usa- 
ges, and lingers affectionately with the 
memories of the grandfathers ? Such exam- 
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ples, let us hope, are rare on the threshold 
of the new century. But we all know how 
hard it is forsome people, though highly 
worthy of respect, to break the bonds of 
limitation, and renounce their allegiance to 
the frigid idols that glimmer in the twi- 
light of tradition. 

There may be wisdom, or there may bea 
mixture of folly in the process of leading. 
It should be as though it were not. Rasb- 
ness is to be avoided. Tact should not be 
banished from the account. Moderation 
should be observed. Efforts that partake of 
an arbitrary nature might simply repel. 
There is wisdom in seeking the favor of the 
influential people in the community, and in 
commanding their auxiliary aid in aims at 
progress and improvement. Theirinfluence 
would sway a multitude. Attempts to ac- 
compli:h important changes without con- 
sulting the people of force and standing in 
a community, would be like letting down 
empty buckets into empty wells, and wast- 
ing time in drawing them up again, The 
path of progress and reform should not be 
trodden with hasty steps. Often the pace of 
the tortoise is better than the leaps of the 
kangaroo. Public sentiment is apt to be 
impatient of dash and rush, which are likely 
to defeat their object. Even this must have 
time to ripen and to grow, and to be pre- 
pared for leading on to ‘fresh fields and 
pastures new.’’ 

This convention may fitly be described as 
a school board of a larger growth. Are we 
here as leaders of public sentiment, or are 
we its followers? Have we met in the 
spirit of progress and advancement, or are 
we here simply to echo the popular 
thought? Are we to shed new light, or are 
we merely to reflect the old? If we cannot 
present and expound new ideas, if we shrink 
from expressing advanced thoughts and 
opinions concerning the management of our 
schools, if no wise suggestions touching 
fresh lines of action pertaining to their wel- 
fare escape our lips; ifour proceedings reach 
a level no higher than the margin of pre- 
vailing notions, and if we have not the 
courage and determination to point a way 
to new triumphs in the contention for better 
schools, we might be justified in asking, 
why have we assembled here? 

I have said that school boards and com- 
munities differ. We all know that they differ 
widely. Let us rejoice that they are not all 
alike—not all partial to practices that are a 
reproach to enterprise—not all wedded to 
ways that are dark and tricks that are 
shabby. What kind of a school board is 
that which has the effrontery to abolish the 
district tax and substitute its share of the 
State appropriation? What kind of a com- 
munity is that which tolerates and even 
sanctions such a pusillanimous practice as 
this? It is the Sean outcome of servile 
truckling to a mercenary spirit. Such 
school boards and such communities are 
not led by the light either of the old or the 
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new century, but by something kindred to 
degeneracy. 

Yet even such as these are not wholly lost 
to rightful influences. If one potent force 
dwells with them capable of rousing them 
from their low estate, they must surely be 
conscious that they are fit objects of criti- 
cism and reproach, and that the eyes of the 
public rest upon them and silentlyadmonish 
them to act a better part. These, as well as 
all other school boards, and all other commu- 
nities, may be made to realize the salutary 
forces that are at work in the great educa- 
tional field, and through the pressure of a 
public sentiment wider and deeper than that 
which circulates about their own aims and 
efforts, whether these be noble or ignoble, | 
they, too, may be helped into better condi- 
tions through the weight of beneficent in. 
fluence and the power of high example—an 
example that shall not be a tame reflex of 

ublic indifference, but a vital source of 
inspiration. 

Wm. Chandler, Chestnut Level, Lan- 
caster co.: I belong to the side that think 
Directors should lead public sentiment, 
and not be led by it. Thaddeus Ste- 
vens did not give way to public opinion, 
and, though delayed, success followed. 
It is ignoble to use the State appropria- 
tion to save taxation; yet there are direc- 
tors who do just that in obedience to 
public opinion—there are people who 
want everything for as near nothing as 
possible. Directors must educate the peo- 
ple up, must mould sentiment, elevate 
it. There are people who are willing to 
have their children work on farms and in 
factories instead of going to school: direc- 
tors cannot and ought not to consult such 
public opinion; they should dotheir duty. 
I do not understand that we are elected 
to be the followers of other people’s opin- 
ion; I suppose our constituents elect us 
by reason of their confidence that we are 
able to lead rather than follow. Direc- 
tors who are unwilling to brave public 
opinion in the interest of the children do 
not fill the bill. 

Supt. Hamilton: I am afraid directors: 
generally think they are servants of the 
public and must do its will in every case. 
That is a very prevalent though some- 
times pernicious idea in republican com- 
munities. The school director is too 
often not interested except in the matter 
of extending indebtedness beyond the 
limit of the law; in all else he aims to 
please his constituents, instead of re- 
membering that it is his duty to do what 
he deems best for the schools. It is not 
true that ‘‘the voice of the people is 
the voice of God.’’ It was the voice of 
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the people that cried. ‘‘Crucify Him!”’ 
The voice of culture, of progress, the voice 
that speaks for the welfare of the child, 
is the voice to be listenedto. The direc- 
tor needs clear ideas of what makes good 
schools and good teachers, and having 
these he wants to lead his district up to 
his ideal. Good judgment, sympathy, 
courage of his convictions, the will to do 
right regardless of a mistaken constitu- 
ency—these are the qualities of a good 
director. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The following committees were an- 
nounced by the chair: 


On Resolutions.—Wm. H. Sanford, Cam- 
bria; J. C. Brown, Columbia; Hon. H. P. 
Glover, Union; Hon. I. P. Garrett, Dela- 
ware Co.; Wm. Dunn. 

On Nominations—Samuel Wakefield, Fay- 
ette; A. C. Coulter, Allegheny; Dr. M. L. 
Hershey, Dauphin; H. L. Phillips, Snyder; 
F. A. Davis, Susquehanna. 

On Constitution—J.R. Spiegel, Westmore- 
land; I. A. Cleaver, Montgomery; N. P. 
West, Delaware Co.; C. H. Van Fleet, Phil- 
adelphia; W. M. Bowen, Chester City. 


MILITARY OFFICER. 


H. B. Eastburn, Esq., offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which on motion of 
J. K. Wildman were adopted: 

Resolved, That the Penna. State Associa- 
tion of School Directors has heard with grat- 
ification that the committee of the House of 
Representatives to whom the bill was re- 
ferred has reported negatively an act entitled 
** An act providing for the creation of the 
office of military officer tor the school 
boards or school districts in this common- 
wealth and providing for their appointment, 
duties and compensation.’’ 

Resolved, That this association hereby 
expresses its ee a of the provisions of 
said bill, and its hopes that neither this bill 
nor any other embodying the same purposes 
will be enacted intoa law by the legislature. 

TO WAIT ON GOVERNOR. 


On motion, a committee of three was 
appointed to wait upon Governor Stone 
at his convenience to-morrow, and escort 
him to this Hall. The committee con- 
sisted of Messrs. Wm. M. Bowen, C. H. 
Van Fleet and Hugh B. Eastburn, esq. 

Association adjourned to 8 p. m. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


IGH School choir furnished excellent 

music at the opening of the evening 

session, and were returned a vote of 
thanks. 
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The chair announced the unavoidable 
absence of Senator McCarrell, and added 
that another good friend of education had 
consented to take the vacant place upon 
the programme. He then introduced 
Lieut. Governor J. P. S. Gobin, who de- 
livered his address on 


PROVIDENCE IN WARFARE. 


Those of you who are old soldiers need not 
be told that no man is fond of being a substi- 
tute [laughter], but this is an exceptional case, 
and I am glad to do what I can to fill this 
vacant place. 

The statement of the subject—Providence in 
Warfare—has a paradoxical sound, as though 
it were an attempt to codrdinate two antago- 
nistic topics; but that is a superficial view, not 
borne out by study of the events that have be- 
gun and marked the course of the great wars of 
history. A celebrated English statesman once 
remarked that England dropped into the Cri- 
mean war not knowing what she meant to do, 
fought it through without knowing what she 
was doing, and finished it without spine 
what had been accomplished. So a single wor 
of Bismarck precipitated a great war; so with 
the ‘“‘ war of the three petticoats’’—Madame 
Pompadour of France, Catharine of Russia, and 
Maria Theresa. The student of history will find 
all along the line, in the causes and events of 
long-continued struggles or single battle-fields, 
everywhere appearing certain distinct, crucial 
points, where conditions were changed and cir- 
cumstances modified in a manner for which 
no man canaccount. ‘‘Chance’’ will not an- 
swer for an explanation of events such as those 
to which your attention will be directed to-night. 
All our great men have recognized this— 
Beecher, Carlyle, Longfellow; we take this or 
the other street, meet one or another man, a 
word is spoken, and our life is changed; and 
there is no solution of the universal enigma but 
the word Providence. 

You all know what Warfare is, and we all 
recognize its evils; but while it kills and de- 
stroys, and we deplore its waste and loss, at the 
same time it strikes down tyrants and aids the 
advance of civilization. The world does not 
7 seem to have grown beyond the necessity 
or it. 

No one who makes a study of any great bat- 
tle in its details can fail to realize that Provi- 
dence is not always on the side of the heaviest 
battalions or artillery. Every one of the seven 
dicisive battles of the rebellion, six on land and 
one on sea, furnishes its illustration of this. We 
will consider some of these, and let you deter- 
mine whether the results must be attributed to 
the magnificent fighting of the American sol- 
dier, to the prudence and skill in generalship, 
or to the Power behind all this, whose omnipo- 
tent decree had gone forth that the two great 
evils had outlived their time, and must now 
perish. I should be glad to speak to you of the 
heroism and devotion of those men, but on the 
present occasion we are to look beyond these. 

One of these great battles was fought here in 
Pennsylvania, ‘‘ High tide’’ was at Gettys- 


burg, and from thence it rolled back to Appo- 
mattox. 


At nightfall of the 21stof July, Meade 
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first realized that he was in the presence of the 
entire rebel army; the first and eleventh corps 
were almost decimated, the fifth and twelfth 
were on the field, the sixth was under orders to 
to goto Taneytown by a diagonal route, and if 
they had gone as ordered, would have been 
twenty-six miles away. At midnight, a youn 
man from Maine who knew nothing of the roa 
left Meade for what was expected to be a thirty 
miles ride to tell Sedgwick not to go to Taney- 
town, but turn back to Gettysburg. The road 
was full of guerrillas and spies, with every op- 
oe to capture him and his dispatches; 

ut he got through and as dawn approached he 
found Sedgwick already six miles out on the 
road. The orders he brought changed their di- 
rection, and at four o’clock that afternoon, the 
fifth corps on the left broken, the enemy com- 
ing in on the right of Round Top, Meade with 
nobody to put in to meet them, just in the 
nick of time, and not a minute too soon, arrived 
a brigade of three Pennsylvania regiments; they 
let the fifth corps pass through, the new —— 
took their position, the enemy retired, and the 
battle of Gettysburg was won. Had Sedgwick 
arrived one hour later, our broken line would 
have been driven back, Round Top would have 
been flanked, and while the Union would have 
won eventually, it would not have been there 
or then. 

At Pittsburg Landing, Grant’s column was 
forced back to the banks of the river; his picket 
lines were not well out in front, his cavalry 
were not doing their work carefully, they had 
not eyen a line of fence-rails by way of fortifica- 
tion. It had been a battle of giants—American 
soldiers fighting as only Americans can—but 
during that night there was Grant with his back 
to the river, and no boats to take him across. 
Grimly the old soldier said: ‘‘ We shall need no 
boats when we are done.’’ Buell was coming 
up in front, but during the night Nelson’s mag- 
nificent division marched up on the other side 
of the river; their boats brought them over to 
our side, and in the morning sunlight the jubi- 
lant Confederates were hurled back. He came 
just in the nick of time. 

Chancellorville is a word Americans are not 
fond of hearing; but no one can take up Hook- 
er’s plan of battle and study it carefully without 
concluding that it was one of the most magnifi- 
cent schemes ever constructed. When Sedg- 
wick’s column took its position so magnificently 
Hancock said: ‘‘ Hooker has the game in his 
hands; God Almighty couldn’t prevent a vic- 
tory.’’ God did prevent a victory, though ten 
thousand lives were lost, and the great right 
arm of the Confederacy was lopped off when 
Stonewall Jackson laid down his life in the arms 
of victory. The work of the Eighth Penna. 
Cavalry that day was equal to that of the 
famous six hundred at Balaklava, or any charge 
ever made since soldiers began to fight. There 
was no illusion, no sentiment; Pope was scat- 
tered, we were being swept back, our batteries 
were not in position—we needed time desper- 
ately. Pleasanton rode up to the few squadrons 
of the Eighth Cavalry, ‘“ Will your men fight, 
sir?’ ‘They are soldiers, sir.’? ‘Charge into 
that wood.”” And those two hundred Pennsyl- 
vanians charged Stonewall’s whole corps. The 
enemy never dreamed of the audacity of such a 
charge without support; and while they hesi- 
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tated the batteries got into position. Only a 
few of those men came back, but they gained the 
time, the pursuit was stopped, and Chancellor- 
ville was over. 

The Monitor and Merrimac—their story 
reads like a romance of by-gone ages. During 
June the enemy conceived the idea of an iron- 
clad vessel which should go down to Fort Mon- 
roe and destroy our wooden navy. The people 
at Washington laughed, but the Confederates 
razeed their boat, plated it with iron, put in the 
guns, and made ready to destroy our navy, shell 
Washington, and secure the recognition of for- 
eign governments. By October our people began 
to realize that it meant business, and Ericsson 
received his order to build the Monitor. On the 
30th of January she was launched, carrying two 
guns, but no one knew what she would do. 
Her first orders were for Fortress Monroe, later 
changed to Charleston. But on the 8th of 
March came down the old Merrimac, now the 
ram Virginia, among our old frigates of 1812- 
14. She burned the Congress, sank the Cum- 
berland, ran the Minnesota aground—most of 
her predictions were realized, and what was to 
hinder the rest? But the Monitor had left New 
York the day before, a change of orders failing 
to overtake her, and just in the nick of time 
she makes her way into the harbor, and by the 
light of the burning Congress takes her position 
beside the Minnesota. The observer saw a 
strange vision that morning. The Virginia 
coming out to finish the work of destruction be- 
held a strange-looking craft, ‘‘ a cheese-box on 
a raft,’’ waiting for her. Think of the odds— 
two guns to ten, forty-five men to three hun- 
dred and ten. The terrific fight that followed 
changed the naval warfare of the world. The 
Merrimac was driven back, the little ‘‘ cheese- 
box’’ sent ashore for ammunition for next 
morning’s fight. But there was no morning 
fight—those two guns had knocked all the fight 
out of the Merrimac. If ever the hand of Prov- 
idence was seen in human affairs, the arrival 
ofthe Monitor just in ttme was an instance. 

In the last days of the Confederacy I heard 
an old soldier who had peculiar ideas about 
fighting men, especially those he had fought 
under, say that ‘‘God might have made a bet- 
ter soldier than Sheridan, but He never did.’’ 
Truly he wasa magnificent man! No man who 
was there will ever forget Five Forks. He 
realized that the Rebellion was over if our ad- 
vantage was followed up, that if we could get 
across the head of Lee’s column, it would compel 
a surrender. The scouting service had been 
unsatisfactory; the country was covered with 
soldiers leaving the rebel army, and colored 
people. A scout picked up a colored man, 
searched him, and found a dispatch that gave 
Sheridan his first reliable information where 
Lee was heading for. With Custer in the lead 
Sheridan dashed down on Appomattox ; some 
of our men on engines, happy in their old voca- 
tion, were making noise enough to waken all 
the armies in Virginia, dead or alive. Sheridan 
realized we were across Lee’s front, and that if 
he headed for Lynchburg he would find Han- 
cock there. Everything turned upon the cap- 
ture of that one colored man, whom the scout 
held up simply because “he didn’t like the 
looks of him ;’’ for from that point to the sign- 
ing of the capitulation was a series of inevitable 
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sequences. Do you think it was chance? I 
beg to differ. 

Let me give you an instance or two from the 
recent war with Spain. At Santiago it was pure 
fighting. Our northern and southern soldiers 
fought shoulder to shoulder, anxious to show 
equal devotion to the flag. We had all we 
could do; the conditions were terrible. Every- 
thing seemed to be against us, and amidst it all 
Cervera’s fleet sailed into the harbor. Hobson 
conceived the idea of bottling it up there, and 
made the attempt, but providentially failed. 
He meant to sink his obstruction in the centre 
of the channel, but sank it at the side, with 
room enough to let them out. Had they been 
kept in, fifteen hundred more armed Spaniards 
would have been thrown into the forts, the 
ships’ guns would have been turned on our in- 


trenchments, and it is almost certain we could: 


not have captured Santiago with the force we 
had. Hobson’s failure prevented all this; the 
fleet came out, and our gunboats and battleships 
taught the world another lesson in naval warfare. 

Again, note the history of the Oregon. 
Leaving the Pacific, doubling the Cape, mak- 
ing all speed day and night in her rush to 
battle-—telegraphing from Rio Janeiro, ‘‘ Don’t 
hamper us with instructions, we can lick the 
whole Spanish navy’’—twenty-two knots an 
liour, an average never made before or since— 
where in all naval history is another such 
spectacle? And when the time arrived the 
Oregon was there; had we been short that one 
great ship, Cervera might have escaped. 

How about Dewey at Manila? I need not 
go over the details, you all know it was the 
same there. Many of our people went into the 
Spanish war with trepidation. We were told 
we had neither army nor navy. But when I 
saw the Fifth infantry start and knew how 
many of them were sons of the old gray 
‘* Johnnies,’ I felt we had an army everywhere, 
by every fire-side the country over, if the flag 
were in danger. ‘‘No navy ?’’—when we got 
through we had two, our own and the Spanish. 

And so the world has learned to know that 
Providence protects the nation planted on this 
continent for a great purpose—to be the home 
of liberty and intelligence. For the school- 
house follows the flag, and the teachers of 
future generations are obligated not only to 
prepare our children for the struggle of life, 
but to teach them that our nation was designed 
by God Himself as the teacher of the world, 
and that their proudest boast should ever be, 
‘*T am an American citizen.’’ 


On motion of Col. Passmore, the 
‘ thanks of the Association were returned 
to Lieut. Gov. Gobin, which was grace- 
fully acknowledged. 

Supt. Mattie M. Collins, of Cameron 
County, then read the following paper on 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PUPILS’ 
WASTED TIME ? 


Some one has said, “If you love life do not 
es time, for that is the stuff life is made 
of,’’ It is this love of life that makes us strive 


to be all that is noble and best in life. It is be- 


cause we strive that our lives become living 
monuments of all that is just, noblest and 
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highest. And implanted in each man’s soul is 
the divine rule, shedding its golden rays alon 
the pathway of mankind forthe enlightening an 
uplifting of fellowmen. Our common love of 
good not only asks that we better the existing 
conditions of this generation, but that the 
future may be more pure, more noble, more 
earnest. 

Naturally in speaking of the future we in- 
stinctively turn to our boys and girls, and ‘‘ so 
before us gleam her camp-fires.’’ The boys 
and girls of our public schools are to become 
our nation’s strength. Their attainment as 
pupils will be their guiding light. 

When we think of the vast number of young 
people who leave our schools and are launched 
upon the world with a smattering, instead of an 


‘ education, insufficient to cope with the time’s 


demands—a bottle on the sea of life whose only 
mission can be to drift—it certainly behooves 
us, then to reach out a helping hand to remove, 
remedy, and alleviate such causes as exist to 
produce such common results. 

‘We are all cognizant of the fact that a great 
amount of the pupil’s time is wasted; wasted 
hopelessly aud irretrievably. The immense 
value and importance of this time can hardly be 
estimated. But ought not a pupil who attends 
school all the time prescribed by law have devel- 
oped those powers morally and mentally that 
will entitle him to a place of useful citizenship? 
Yet a large per cent. of pupils leave school 
unequipped. 

Who is responsible that this time is frittered 
away? The good old fashioned ‘‘ounce of 
prevention’’ will be the cure. The cause of this 
wasted time must be the solution as to the rem- 
edy that is to be used. We find that the pupil 
is himself to blame to some extent for the time 
idled away in school. Inasmuch as I have found 
that some children seem, like the immortal Rip 
Van Winkle, ‘‘to be born with an unsurmount- 
able aversion to all kinds of profitable labor.” 
These, however, are only those rare cases where 
the child seems to be endowed at birth with 
perverted tendencies towards indolence and her 
hand-maiden vice. 

It is said that no normal child is ever lazy. 
So if in a school with a wide-awake teacher you 
find a seeming lazy boy or girl, look carefully 
to the fact that the laziness is in most cases the 
result of some physical or mental defect. 
In truth the indifferent, idle pupil is often the 
preduct of his own mental or physical condi- 
tion. Many times defective eyesight or hearing 
is the cause. In fact I have found that most 
cases of carelessness and indifference result 
from one or the other, or often both of these 
causes. In other cases we can trace the idle- 
ness back to the home environment. The 
habits of indolence and carelessness are fostered 
in some homes. As the child grows older these 
habits tend to become more fixed, and if they 
are not uprooted in early school life, they be- 
come a veritable millstone around the pupil’s 
neck. The first few years of school life are 
many times a contest between them and the 
teachers’ influence forsupremacy. Some are idle 
because the parents have failed to impress the 
child with the importance of an education. 
Some parents themselves, in fact, fail to ap- 
preciate its value. Under these conditions the 
child is indifferent as to whether it learns or 
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not. Keeping children out of school for trivial 
causes is one of the many ways a parent can 
waste the child’s school life. Coming late to 
school is more often the result of carelessness 
on the part of parents than it is the fault of the 
pupil. Of course there are habitual truants 
and laggards, who themselves are alone re- 
sponsible. 

Disobedience in children is the result of indif- 
ference or ignorance on the — of the parent. 
No parent truly wants disobedient children, and 
yet a child who is disobedient is one who récog- 
nizes no superiority of person, hence is wantin 
in respect towards those who should comman 
respect. The pupil who fails to respect his 
teacher is bound more or less to waste his time. 
This lack of respect is sometimes due to the 
teacher. Some teachers fail to command the 
respect of their pupils, and children are keen 
observers of human nature. If the teacher 
has any petty traits of character the child will 
sooner or later ferret them out. A child will 
at once detect whether the earnestness of a 
teacher is real or assumed. Every child re- 
spects an earnest teacher. Pupils sometimes 
fail in their respect for the teacher. Often the 
teacher is discussed in the home, her method er 
action criticised or censured before the chil- 
dren. ‘Tales are allowed to be told out of 
school.’’ These are commented on. All these 
tend to lessen the pupil’s respect for the teacher. 
Parents are often neglectful of the physical 
condition of the children they send to school. 
They often overlook the fact that the child may 
be suffering from some serious defect, and yet 
be entirely unconscious of it. One of the most 
serious, asI said before, and common defects, is 
poor eyesight. The child, unless its endeavor 
to see is attended by pain, very often is uncon- 
scious that it cannot see as well as others. 
Many times a child may be pronounced “‘ will- 
fully stupid,’’ when it is laboring under the 
greatest physical defects. Under these circum- 
stances it is a positive crime to send a child to 
school without first having medical attendance. 
The teachers should in such cases ascertain if 
possible whether the pupils are hampered by 
these physical defects. She should use her in- 
fluence to have them remedied. When we come 
to inquire how far the teacher is to blame for 
wasted time we find, in some cases, totally. A 
teacher who does not look after the sanitary 
condition of her school, such as ventilation, suf- 
ficient and proper exercise, correct seating, etc., 
is responsible to a great extent for the restless: 
ness and inattention and seeming laziness that 
attend some schools. 

The physical conditions has a great deal to 
do with how the time is a The teacher 
should make a careful study of each pupil, not- 
ing if any mental or physical defects exist. A 
practical knowledge of psychology will aid the 
teacher, in fact, is essential to good teaching. 
If the teacher neglects these physical demands 
of the pupil, she certainly has no moral right 
to the position she occupies. If she is ignorant 
of these things, then because she is ignorant 
she is responsible. And who, pray, is responsi- 
ble that she occupies a position of trust and 
honor? 

Then, too, I find that persons are teaching 
that have not made sufficient preparation. 
Some who are totally unfitted, who are incompe- 
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| tent to teach. Do you imagine under such cir- 


cumstances they ever waste pupils’ time? Have 
you ever visited such schools? ‘If time is* 
money, such teachers are extravagant luxuries.”’ 

But who is to blame that they are employed?” 
The County Superintendent is very often re- 

sponsible. He has the power of granting cer— 
tificates of two classes. His signature is also 
required for a permanent certificate. Appli-- 
cants for permanent certificates should alwaye 
be thoughtfully considered. Often applicants 

who have taught for years and have profited by 

their experience, appear for examination. It 
is only right that these persons receive cer-- 
tificates. But it sometimes happens that the 
ae applies who is no better prepared 

than she was when she first began to teach, 

regardless of all experience. Is it right to 
grant certificates to such persons? Why do 
they exist at all in our schools? Is it necessary? 
No: whenever a person has taught for a number 
of years and. makes no effort to better fit and 
prepare herself for the position she is not en- 
titled to a certificate. I am aware that many 
hold permanent certificates who,are not com- 
petent to teach. These can only be prevented 
from teaching by the directors doing their duty. 

And in what other way is the director re- 
sponsible for the pupils’ waste of time? Some 

irectors fail to equip the school with the neces- 
sary supplies or apparatus, or are careless and do 
not have supplies at the beginning of the term. 
Again, by not looking after the sanitary condi- 
tion of the school, such as proper seats, lighting 
of the building, color of walls, etc. By not 
combining out-of-the-way country schools of 
but a few pupils each by transportation, thus 
giving pupils the advantage of a graded school 
and better teachers. By not enforcing the 
compulsory attendance law. By not employ- 
ing an oculist and physician for country towns 
and districts, who will examine the pupils at. 
least once during the school term. 

Then again I find that directors are some- 
times responsible for incompetent teachers. It 
sometimes happens that the applicant is a rela- 
tive of some member of the board. Often his- 
consanguinity impels that director to induce 
other directors to vote with him. The appli-- 
cant is elected and the fact that she is incom- 
petent is overlooked. The unqualified appli-- 
cant may have some political influence with the 
board. Thus by some boards teachers are se-- 
lected and elected. 

Ought not some one be responsible for in-- 
competent school directors? Does not this- 
appeal to you men who are endowed with a: 
sense of right and the power of the franchise?’ 
It seems that for most of our public offices of trust” 
and honor, there are certain qualifications: 
necessary. Oug):t not there to be certain quali- 
fications in a school director? Or is it an office 
of sufficient trust and honor to warrant such: 
precaution? Is its importance of so little worth ?’ 
Gentlemen, why not always demand for your 
children’s sakes that the school director shall 
be an educated, broad-minded, conscientious 
man, above pettiness, meanness or deceit ? 

Our circle of responsibility is entire. By 
doing our part, we as teachers, superintendents 
and directors, shall have broken the existing 
conditions of the circle. We shall have begun 
a new circle, which on its completion will ex- 
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tend in a wider circle, and this in turn during. 


the succeeding generations will become wider, 
and more nearly perfect will be the result. 


NEW CONSTITUTION. 


J. R. Speigel, esq., reported the consti- 
tution, amended as ordered on recommit- 
tal, by inserting the city of Scranton, 
and also by adding to the membership 
‘fall present and past officers of this 
Association,’’ as adopted last year. 

After some discussion relative to the 
financial provisions and other matters, it 
was moved to adopt the Constitution as re- 
ported, to go into effect at the close of this 
year’s session. The text is as follows: 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I—7iéle. The title of this Associa- 
tion shall be “The Department of School 
Directors of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association.’’ 

ARTICLE If—Objects. Its objects shall be: 

1. The discussion of questions relating to the 
management of the public schools. 

2. The advocacy of needed legislation for 
schools and the scrutiny pe os gran legislation. 

3. The promotion of efforts to increase the 
efficiency of the public schools of the State. 

ARTICLE Il1I—Membership. It shall be com- 
posed of representatives from the Boards of Edu- 
cation of Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Allegheny 
and Scranton, from cities and organized county 
associations of school directors, organized as- 
sociations of school directors in cities and bor- 
oughs having separate teachers’ institutes, 
present and past officers of this Association, 
with the state, county, city, borough and town- 
ship superintendents and principals of normal 
schools as advisory members. Each of the said 
boards and associations shall be entitled to send 
five representatives, and shall notify the cor- 
responding secretary of their names and 
addresses. 

ARTICLE IV—Officers. The officers of the 
Department shall be elected annually, and shall 
consist of a president, three vice-presidents, 
recording secretary, corresponding secretary, 
an executive committee of five members, and a 
legislative committee of five members. _ 

The president shall preside at all meetings of 
the association, and shall be ex-officio a mem- 
ber of all committees; one of the vice-presidents 
shall preside in the absence of the president. 
The recording secretary shall keep an accurate 
record of the proceedings of each meeting of 
the department, including a synopsis of the 
discussions. The corresponding secretary shall 
keep the roll of membership and attend to the 
necessary correspondence. The executive com- 
mittee shall make all necessary arrangements 
for the meetings of the department, examine 
and approve all bills, which they shall forward 
to the secretary of the Association, also all 
papers read before the department for publica- 
tion, and a synopsis of the proceedings. They 


shall furnish the treasurer of the association a 
list of all members and post-offices, together 
with the enrollment fees. The legislative com- 
mittee shall scrutinize all bills affecting the 
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public schools that may be presented to the 
State Legislature at each session, and make re- 
port thereon to the department. It shall also 
secure the presentation to the legislature of 
such measures as may be recommended by the 
department. The State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction shall be ex-officio a member of 
these committees. 

ARTICLE V—Meetings. The Departmentshall 
meet annually at Harrisburg on the second 
Wednesday of February at two o’clock, p. m. 
Special meetings may Se called, or the date of 
the regular meetings may be changed by the 
executive committee. 

ARTICLE VI—Dues. . The dues of each mem- 
ber shall be $1.00 per year. 

ARTICLE VII—Amendments. This constitu- 
tion may be altered or amended at any regular 
meeting of the Department by a majority vote 
of the members present, one month’s notice of 
the proposed change having been given to all 
members by circular. 


Col. Passmore said any Director who 
desired to have the proceedings of all the 
bodies in one volume could get them by 
payment of the State Association mem- 
bership fee. He had prophesied 1000 
members last year, and was laughed at 
—the roll exceeded that number. This 
year he expected 2500. He hoped there 
would bea good representation of Direc- 
tors at the State Association. 

The Association then adjourned to 9:30 
to-morrow morning. 


—_ 


FRIDAY MORNING. 








HE Association participated in the 
morning devotional exercises of the 
Harrisburg High School, after which it 
was called to order, and Principal J. B. 
Keener, of Swissvale. read the following 


paper: 
PHYSICAL SIDE OF EDUCATION. 


The preacher said, ‘‘ There is no new thing 
urider the sun.’’ The preacher was wise. 
In the educational world, at least as far as 
great principles and thoughts are concerned, 
it can be truthfully said, ‘‘ There is no new 
thing.’’ Good health and self-preservation 
date back to ‘‘in the beginning.’’ History 
shows us that man has from to time made 
more or less effort to improve and preserve 
his health, and in proportion to the effort 
put forth to do these things do we find him 
reaching that higher plane of human life. 
While on the kee side that same history 
shows that when man neglected those essen- 
tials to good healtk and self-preservation he 
reached a correspondingly low plane of 
human life. The subject, ‘‘The Physical 
Side of Education’ is old. I can only hope 
to present an old truth in such a way as to 
impress some of you that activity may 
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follow along an important line of educa- 
tional work long neglected. 

That there is a physical side of education 
no right-thinking person will deny, neither 
will the same person deny but that little, 
if any, attention has been paid to it in these 
last days. Some one has said, ‘‘ Education 
is the harmonious development of the whole 
being—body, mind and soul.’’ Generally 
speaking, we accept this, but at the same 
time by our own actions at least have been 
ignoring the ‘‘ body’’ and devoting our at- 
tention to the ‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘soul.’”’ For 
years intellectual development has been at 
a premium. So intent have we been on 
developing the intellect that the question as 
to whether or not there was any connection 
between the intellectual and the physical 
development, has been utterly ignored. If 
it is true, as is now asserted, that ‘‘ there is 
no brain stimulus except that which comes 
through the muscles,’’ then we have fallen 
short in making the proper conditions for 
the highest intellectual development. If 
then the above be true, anything that is 

hysically beneficial to man will be also 
intellectually beneficial to him, and any- 
thing that is physically injurious will be 
likewise intellectually injurious. 

Man is an animal, and as such requires 
light, oxygen, food, and exercise. All of 
these are essential to his well-being. As is 
the child so will the man be. Environments 


. in part, at least, and Iam convinced largely, 


determine what we are. You are the 
ardians of the school children of this 
ommonwealth. To them, and to them 
alone, you are responsible. What their 
school environments have been you have 
determined; what they are to-day you 
determined; and what they will be you will 
determine. To a great extent you are 
responsible to the school children of your 
respective districts for the amount of light, 
oxygen and exercise they receive during 
school hours. If they receive sufficient of 
all, you are to be commended; but if they 
are lacking in any of these essentials, you 
are to be censured for violating your trust. 
School houses should be so situated and 
so constructed that the quautity and — 
of light should be everything to be desired 
by even the most critical. In boroughs and 
cities school houses are frequently located 
on small lots surrounded by high buildings, 
which shut out the light, making it neces- 
sary to resort to artificial light, if any is had 
at all, during the greater part of the school 
days. In most country schools we find that 
the rooms have cross light, while in bor- 
ongh and city schools it is a very common 
thing to find children seated in rooms facing 
the light, or else the light comes in over the 
children’s right shoulders, and the only 
excuse offered is, ‘‘ the room looks better.’’ 
The history of annexes, and they are resorted 
to in most cities and even in boroughs, is 
that they are invariably very poorly lighted. 
That the above facts are true there is not 





left even the peradventure of a doubt. A 
few days ago an oculist of no mean reputa- 
tion in this State told me that upon the most 
reliable medical authority it was safe to sa 
that eighty per cent. of the American chil- 
dren born into the world have some form of 
ametropia, z. ¢., deviation from the normal 
eye, while only twenty per cent. have 
emmietropia or normal eyes. If proper care 
be given, many of these eighty per cent. 
need never come under the oculist’s care, 
as nature will help remedy the defects; but 
if the conditions are unfavorable, 7. ¢., if the 
lighting is improper, the trouble will be 
precipitated. There is little doubt but that 
public schools have aided and are to-day 
aiding oculists, and for whatever is being 
done along this line the school directors are 
largely responsible. 

he question of oxygen involves besides 
light, sites, buildings, sanitation, ventila- 
tion, heating, overcrowding, cleaning and 
health. All ofthese are worthy of attention, 
but in this brief article attention will be 
called to only a fewof the salient points. 
The question of school-room ventilation is 
unsettled. Everybody is satisfied that the 
average schoolroom is stuffy, the air im- 


_pure. How to remedy this is the question. 


With all our fine systems of ventilation there 
is still room for improvement. Ifthis be true 
of the average room, what must be the con- 
dition of the atmosphere of the many rooms 
below the average? Think of the basement 
rooms, of attic rooms, of ends of halls, of 
improvised school rooms in tenement 
houses, of all those classes of rooms coming 
under the familiar title of ‘‘annexes;’’ in 
all of which, if there be any ventilation at 
all it is very poor. Sometimes it is only a 
choice between breathing over and over the 
poisonous air of the schoolroom or that of 
the filthy atmosphere outside. Into these 
breeders of disease, filth and vice, are usually 
crowded the little tots who are more sus- 
ceptible of disease in its many forms than 
the older children." Is it any wonder that 
many children who when they entered 
school were pronounced bright, are in a few 
months spoken of as being dull, stupid, etc.? 
Is it any wonder that some people have 
made a mistake and cried that school chil- 
dren are overworked? Isit any wonder that 
many children graduate (?) from the public 
schools before the limit of school age is 
reached in order to recuperate? Is it aty 
wonder that there are so many short graves 
in our cemeteries? I trow not. 

Another very serious problem that con- 
fronts us is that of overcrowded school- 
rooms. When is a school-room over- 
crowded? When there is no more room for 
desks? When there are more children than 
single desks? When there is but standing 
room? Judging from observation, all these 
theories are held. The only safe criterion 
is cubic air space for each child. Each 
child may have a desk and still the room be 
overcrowded. Children may have only 
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standing room and still the room not be 
overcrowded. Two or three years ago citi- 
zens’ committees investigated the public 
schools of Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia 
and Washington as to their overcrowded 
conditions. The reports of these committees 
showed the results of the investigations in 
the four places to be similar. To two of 
these reference will be made. The entire 
buildings in five wards in Philadelphia 
were overcrowded, while some thirty addi- 
tional buildings were mentioned as ‘“‘ser- 
iously overcrowded,’’ some to ‘‘suffocation.”’ 
In Buffalo twenty-four out of fifty-six 
grammar schools were found to have every 
room overcrowded. In some of the rooms, 
the air space for each child was as low as 
sixty-six cubic feet instead of two hundred 
and fifty cubic feet, the standard. Now, 
gentlemen, these are representative cities, 
and if such results are found to exist in 
them, may not even more startling — 
be found in other cities, even in boroughs 
and townships? Then, too, in most of these 
schools the furniture was unsuitable for the 
children, sometimes so high that the child’s 
feet were swinging between heaven and 
earth, while at times it was too low and 
small, compelling the child to sit in a 
crouching position. Truly the days of 
physical torture are not a thing of the past. 
There are heating systems and heating 
systems, but few of them, if any, are a 
success. Stoves are still in vogue in the 
rural districts, and in our boroughs and 
even in our cities. Part of the room too 
hot, part too cold, the face burning while 
the back is freezing, or vice versa. Then 
you have your choice of systems using hot 
air, hot water, steam, etc. Still, with all 
the modern appliances for heating and 
ventilating, you seldom, if ever, find in a 
large building that all the rooms have that 
equable temperature so necessary to good 
health and good work. Some rooms are 
always too hot, some too cold, while others 
are either at one extreme or the other. In 
few rooms heated with modern appliances 
is there any place for children having cold 
feet, wet feet, wet clothing, etc., to warm 
and dry them. True, the building is 
modern in all its appointments. While it 
is the pride of its citizens, a monument to 
the directors, it is still lacking in a common 
sense hygienic essential. In every school- 
room there should be a floor register where 
cold feet could be warmed, wet feet and 
clothing dried. How very few schools have 
them! Never shall I forget the thought 
expressed by Dr. Higbee along this line. 
It was during the last years of his life, as a 

, boy, I heard him address a body of teachers. 
_ Said the venerable man, ‘- If your children 
come in having cold hands and feet, warm 
them. If they come in having wet feet and 
-wet clothing, dry them. Do these things 
first, and you will have done more for them 
by taking care of their physical wants than 
| if you had neglected them and instead tried 








to impart instruction.’’ Although this is 
only good common sense, still many 
teachers could not do this even if they so 
desired. 

Conpled with the heating and ventilating 

roblem comes another very serious prob- 
em from a hygienic standpoint—the ques- 
tion of cloak rooms. That the cloak rooms 
should be of ample size, so that the clothing 
of each child should have a separate place, 
free from contact with the clothing of other 
children; that the room should be well 
lighted, preeuts heated and thoroughly 
ventilated, in order that the wet garments 
may be dried, offensive odors removed and 
the danger of infection be reduced to the 
least possible, is unquestionable. These 
requirements do not appear too high, still 
the cloak rooms in few of our modern build- 
ings would meet the simple requirements 
suggested. 

Cleanliness is conducive to good health. 
That all the school rooms should be as thor- 
oughly cleansed and so kept as the rooms 
in our own homes where we live would not 
be controverted by any intelligent citizen. 
But whether or not they are so kept is a 
different question. In many rural districts 
the teachers and pupils are permitted to 
scrub and otherwise clean the school houses. 
If they do not attend to these things they 
are never done. In the boroughs and cities 
this work belongs to the janitors, but man 
of the janitors do not appear to know their 
duties. The citizens’ committee of Boston 
reported that in only forty two schools did 
janitors dust daily; in fifty-two schools 
daily, either by janitors, teachers or pupils; 
twice a week by eighty janitors, and less 
often than once a week by eight janitors. 
They also found that in seventy-seven 
buildings the janitors had never washed or 
scrubbed the floors since built, in a period 
extending from fifty to nine years. If it is 
true that ‘‘cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness’’ then janitors must be far removed 
from that condition. And if that be true of 
janitors, what of those who employ them 
and tolerate such things? 

A few of the salient points have been dis- 
cussed briefly, and the rest will be left for 
you to think out for yourselves, and in 
doing so use a standard similar to those to 
which your attention has been directed. 

In discussing the essentials to the good 
health and general welfare of the child, it 
would be nothing short of an injustice to 
pass over unaoticed the one person who 
makes it possible that everything provided 
for the child’s best interest be so used—the 
teacher. As is the teacher so is the school. 
The teacher is the life of the room, the 
leader, the child’s ideal. She it is who 
comes in daiiy contact with the child, 
knows his wants, his defects, his weak- 
nesses, his strong points and what he needs. 
That the teacher be well fitted mentally and 
morally for her work is essential, and it is 
just as essential that she be well equipped 
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physically, for example is better than pre- 
cept. Other things being equal, the teacher 
that is not only well equip mentally and 
morally, but also physically, ought to be 
able to make better use of her mental and 
moral qualifications than one not so quali- 
fied. It is an additional force needed by 
all. There are plenty of good strong teach- 
ers who are well equipped for the mental, 
moral and physical instruction of your chil- 
dren, if you only desire to have them. Un- 
derstand, I have no quarrel with people who 
are physically unfit to stand before children 
as examples of what children ought to be 
oo y; I only seriously question its 
easibility. The public schools of this grea- 
commonwealth are not charitable institut 
tions and were never intended to be such. 
But whenever home talent is employed be- 
cause it is home talent, or because the father 
or other relatives are heavy taxpayers, 
whenever nepotism shows itself, whenever 
politics shows its policy shoulder pat, it is 
pretty safe to conclude that the public 
schools of that community have become 
charitable institutions at the expense of the 
school children of that community. Such 
directors are no longer guardians of the 
children of that community, but they have 
assumed the guardianship of the taxpay- 
ers, of their own and their friends’ relatives 
and of the politics of that community. 
There are school districts in this State— 
_townships, boroughs and city wards—where 
teachers living outside those districts need 
not apply to fill vacancies in those districts 
so long as persons living in those districts 
desire the places. In such places fitness 
does not count. If any of you come from 
districts after the sort described, how do 
you justify your actions? Are you getting 
the best teachers for your children? Do 
you get full value for money expended ? 
Thus far it has only been urged that such 
attention be paid to children and their sur- 
roundings that their physical conditions be 
not impaired during their public school life. 
If stooping shoulders, hollow chests, pale 
cheeks, defective eyes and general debility 
and listlessness are the results of the ar- 
rangement and management of the schools, 
the directors and teachers of those schools 
cannot be held guiltless. Prof. Putnam 
says, ‘‘ The very least that can be demanded 
of schools and teachers from the primary 
grade to the university is that they shall do 
no harm to the bodies of the wr Pom and 
youth committed to their care.’’ But does 
doing the least excuse any one? ‘‘ Take 


the talent from him and give it unto him’ 


that hath ten talents.’’ 
best will excuse any one. 

A man well educated and well developed 
mentally and morally, although not well 
developed physically, doubtless will make a 
good citizen; but, other things being equal, 
if he were also developed physically, he 
ought to make a proportionately better citi- 
zen. If the citizens of the State have the 


Nothing but the 
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right to demand the best mental and moral 
training for their children, in order that 
they may make good citizens thereof, they 
have an equal right to demand that they 
may have physical training commensurate 
at least with their mental and moral train- 
ing, so that they may the better fulfill their 
duties in that State. Yes, preserving and 
strengthening the health of children should 
be a part of public school work. But I hear 
some one say that the work of the public 
schools is to deal with study. Well, if the 
intellectual education is to be had at the ex- 
pense of the physical, then I had almost 
said, close the rebtie schools. Another may 
say, ‘‘But the public schools have not 
time to do this.’’ What, not time to build 
up and strengthen physically, in order to 
the better develop mentally and morally? 
The records of the past ought to help us in 
this matter. According to Grote, the histo- 
rian, Greece devoted more time to the physi- 
cal training of her youth than to all other 
branches of education combined, and Galton 
tells that the Greeks were as superior to us 
in intellectual ability as we are superior to 
the African negroes. But I hear some one 
say that if chilies have plenty of play time 
in the open air their physical education 
will take care of itself. No, my friend, we 
have been trying that plan for years, and 
over the work /ai/ure is written. To-day 
the nations of high mental attainments are 
the nations which give the most attention 
to the physical training of their children. 
If you will look up the life history of the 
great men of the world along any line of 
work you will find invariably that they 
have been men of sound bodies and vigor- 
ous minds. Of course, men like Pascal, 
Darwin, Herbert Spencer and Horace Mann 
are exceptions to the rule, but the few ex- 
ceptions only serve to strengthen the rule. 
It always requires a pound to balance a 
pound, There must be a physical basis to 
support intellectual efforts. 

That I might the better inform myself as 
to the physical condition of the youth of 
this country I corresponded with the presi- 
dents of four of the large universities in the 
eastern part of the United States, and with 
four of the directors of physical education in 
four of our large universities. To these 
presidents and directors were submitted 
several questions, and to four of these ques- 
tions your attention is asked. 

1. When students enter your university 
are they as well developed physically as 
they should be? 

2. Are all students required to take sys- 
tematic physical exercise regularly ? 

3. Should the public schools do more for 
children physically than they are doing ? 

4. Do you believe that systematic physical 
exercise should be a part of the public school 
curriculum? 

To the first question all answered, ‘‘No.”’ 

To the second three answered ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
while five answered ‘‘ No.”’ 
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To the third and fourth six answered 
‘* Yes,’”’ while two thought it would be very 
desirable, but doubted whether it would be 

racticable. To the last question Dr. D. A. 
anaet, of Harvard, added, ‘‘ Pupils should 
come to college trained in body as wellasin 
mind for the ordeal before them. In fact, 
most of the training should take place in the 

reparatory schools rather than in the col- 

ege.’’ Dr. Jay W. Leaver, of Yale, added, 
‘* Health and physical vigor are at the bottom 
of success in life as well as of all enjoyment. 
The school that prepares for a life work 
should not neglect the essential, whatever 
it may do with the desirable. I believe no 
education is deserving the name if it ne- 
glects the body or belittles its importance 
in securing a well-balanced mind.”’ 

Such answers from men of recognized 
ability in the entire educational world, and 
particularly along these lines, mean some- 
thing. The directors of physical education 
referred to are chosen because of their pecu- 
liar fitness for their work, and it is to them 
that we have to look for statistics along these 
very lines. The students who enter the 
large universities are above the average 
class physically. Now if they are not what 
they should be physically, what of the many, 
many below the average? Dr. Leaver, of 
Yale, eave. ‘“‘The poorest men, physically, 
that Yale gets, come from public schools 
where there is no physical training for all 
students.’’ Truly the problem is a serious 
one, because it is becoming more a fact every 
year that the men who do the thinking in 
our country, the men who are the leaders in 
business, in professions, and in fact all the 
desirable avocations, are college or univer- 
sity men. Since these men are not what 
they should be physically, and since the 
past and present both show that intellectual 
power and activity are dependent on sys- 
tematic exercise, it becomes imperative for 
us to see that the school children of this 
Commonwealth receive the best physical 
education available. The best is never too 
good for your child. 

By the examination of school children in 
this country it has been found that among 
school children of the same age, those who 
were in the highest grades were the tallest 
and weighed the most, while those who 
were in the lowest grades were the shortest 
and weighed the least. To this there are 
exceptions, but in an examination of thirty 
thousand school children in St. Louis, Dr. 
Wm. T. Porter found it to be the general 
rule. In Europe the same was found to be 
true. 

In order to show the effect of judicious 
physical training upon a dull and sluggish 
mind, Dr. Hamilton D. Wey tried an exper- 
iment on some half dozen of the most ob- 
tuse dullards that could be found in the 
Elmira Reformatory. The result was that 
they improved mentally and morally as 
well as physically, and passed from the 
lowest into the higher grades. Most of 
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them were able to maintain their improved 
mental standing after the period of phys- 
ical training ceased. If such results can be 
reached where the subjects are mentally and 
morally deficient, what can we not hope for 
where there is no such deficiency ? 

In our Military and Naval Academies, in 
our army and navy, only good men phys- 
ically are accepted. Their high standards 
of work make this necessary. All school 
boys should be so fitted that they might be 
eligible for these positions of honor. 

From all the facts set forth in the above, 
certain deductions ought to be made : 

1. Investigations show that the poor loca- 
tion of school houses, their improper light- 
ing, heating, ventilating, lack of care and 
cleanliness, non-sanitary cloak rooms, lack 
of registers for drying wet clothing and 
warming cold feet, etc., tend to precipitate 
inherited physical disorders, while instead 
of this everything should be done to help 
‘‘nature’’ overcome these defects. 

2. The employment of physically unfit 
and incompetent teachers is detrimental to 
physical as well as mental and moral de- 
velopment. 

3. History shows that the nation having 
attained the highest ie fre development 
likewise attained the highest mental de- 
velopment. It also shows that the nation 
having attained the highest mental develop- 
ment surpassed our nation as much as we 
surpass the Africans intellectually. 

4. The Presidents and Directors of Phys- 
ical Education of the leading universities. 
in the eastern part of the United States 
agree that the students who enter these 
universities are not what they should be 
physically. They also decidedly agree that 
systematic physical exercise should be made 
a part of the public school curriculum. 

5. The public schools of this common- 
wealth should give to every child under 
their care a pool physical education. 

Gentlemen, you have heard much in these 
last days of the great achievements accom- 
plished duting the century just closed and 
of the greater things to be accomplished 
during the century upon which we have 
just.entered. To accomplish everything 
anticipated will require men and women of 
higher development than those of the past 
or present. The glory of the century ought 
to be in her men and women—men and 
women of a higher type physically than 
those of the present, and as a result of this 
of a higher type mentally and morally. 
Granted these things, then we would be 


‘constrained to say that those who have 


lifted the curtain and peered into the future 
have not uttered strange things. Gentle- 
men, you have these possibilities in your 
keeping, and whether or not the visions. 
become realities will depend on you. My 
hope and wish are that you may go forward 
and by so doing allow the glory of the 
twentieth century to soon appear. 

[The writer desires to acknowledge his. 
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indebtedness to Miss Howe and Drs. Sar- 
gent and Leaver for statistics furnished. ] 

Mr. Thos. Houseworth, of California, 
was given the floor. He said the paper 
had covered the ground, and left only 
room for illustration. If you want the 
best mental effort you must have good 
physical conditions. Systematic exercises 
will developevery muscle. All the neces- 
sary exercises may be given without ap- 
paratus or special appliances of any kind, 
and you will be the better physically, 
mentally, and morally, and length of life 
will be increased from five to twenty 
years. He was seventy-three years old, 
four years ago was a physical wreck given 
up to die; exercise had rejuvenated him, 
and he felt as though good for thirty 
years more, and had been doing mission- 
ary work in New York, New Jersey and 
Philadelphia, not for pay, but because he 
delighted in it. You will find that in 
cities where your physical supervisor 
goes from school to school, teachers and 
children will soon be doing good work, 
and the exercise will give mind and body 
rest. When exercising, put up the win- 
dows, and change the air. 
through the nose, not the mouth; no ani- 
_mal breathes through the mouth. The 
class with whom he was about to work he 
had never seen before; so you can judge 
how easy the exercises are. He selected 
but a few out of more than two hundred. 
[Some ten minutes were spent in illus- 
trating by one of the High School classes, 
proving the gentleman to be a master of 
his subject. ] 

I. H. Fleming, Esq., Lycoming Co.: 
The paper stole about all my thunder. 
Education consists of both acquisition 
and training. Education in Pennsyl- 
vania needs to be adjusted to the wants 
of the industrial masses. We have been 
adhering closely to literary lines, perhaps 
to our detriment; our boys are prepared 
for book-keepers and professional life, 
which only three per cent. of them can 
expect toenter — the other ninety-seven 
per cent., if they succeed at all, must fol- 
low some other lines, and it is necessary 
to pay attention to their wants. This 
physical work and manual training in 
school will help everybody. I am in 
favor of District High Schools, and want 
manual training in them. They are put- 
ting it into the schools in Europe, and 
those who work on the industrial lines 
make better progress than others. Penn- 
sylvania appropriates large sums raised by 
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taxation, and it is only right that greater 
attention be given to the ninety-seven 
per cent. Aristotle believed the majority 
of mankind were too dull to repay the 
strenuous effort needed to develop their 
intellect, and that society was too poor to. 
spend money upon them wunremunera- 
tively. I donot accept this altogether;: 
if the majority is so dull, it is because 
they have not been cultivated. If the- 
people are to perpetuate republican insti- 
tutions, they must be educated up to 
good citizenship, to think and to work, 
and Pennsylvania should be in the lead. 

Wm. H. Sandford, Cambria Co.: We 
cannot expect best results in the educa- 
tion of our children unless we pay due 
attention to their physical development. 
Not every teacher may equal what has 
been done here on the platform, but we 
can all do much to develop together phy- 
sical and mental strength. Many com- 
plaints against the schools would be met 
by giving proper attention to the physi- 
cal. These little exercises may seem un- 
important, but they accomplish the result 
and are a welcome relaxation as well. 
Directors could do nothing better than 
give close, special, particular attention to 
this side of school work. 

Rev. John A. Burnett, Allegheny: I 
am not opposed to this, but we want to 
guard against overdoing. What with 
drawing, music, physical culture, and so 
on, what time is left for the branches? 
Some say this work can not be done with- 
out a gymnasium, but the work this 
morning seems to answer that. I would 
appreciate some fresh air here this morn- 
ing. 

In answer to questions as to time to be 
given, Prof. Keener said five to ten min- 
utes twice a day would bring good re- 
sults, as had been demonstrated in his 
schools. 

J. R. Spiegel, Esq.: Some of the high- 
est medical authorities say this exercising 
should not be done in doors; certainly 
not much good would be done by per- 
forming them in a close room. 

Mr. Keener: All our windows are 
opened when we exercise. This is the 
time to change the air in the room. 

F. P. Hopper, Luzerne: How do you 
determine the results? What is your 
standard ? ; 

Pres. Shay: I suppose by the appear- 
ance of the children ‘‘ before and after 
taking.’’ 

Mr. Houseworth: Of course the win- 
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dows must be opened. In some schools 
here in Harrisburg the children shud- 
dered and the teachers thought they 
would take cold; but before they were 
through, some of the boys wanted their 
coats off, and the girls were fanning 
themselves with newspapers. Of course, 
if you put up the windows and sit still 
you will be cold; and of course you can- 
not keep well, pupils or teachers, if you 
breathe the same impure air twenty 
times over. As to the time question, I 
agree with the reader of the paper; five 
to ten minutes twice a day is all that is 
needed to bring you up to good physical 
condition. ‘‘ No time?’’ What is all 
your education worth, with a bad phy- 
sique? The business man who has no 
time to masticate his food by-and-by has 
to travel in searchof health; better spend 
a little time and money as you go along, 
and enjoy life and health. 

Mr. Sandford: We have tried this, and 
it is a pleasure to see the effect on the 
children in rest and renewed zeal. I 
hope every director here will try it, and 
realize for himself its practicability and 
utility. 

Mr. W. J. Trenbath, Luzerne: How 
about very cold days? I was in one 
school where opening the windows 
brought the temperature down from 68 to 
58 in a few minutes, and it was not 
recovered in the half hour I stayed. We 
cannot apply hard and fast rules in these 
matters. The children had better per- 
haps go out on the playground, keep 
warm by active play, and come back re- 
juvenated. 


THE DISTRICT HIGH SCHOOL: ITS 
IMPORTANCE AND ITS NEEDS. 


Rev. E. S. Hassler, of Keim, Somerset 
County, read the following paper on this 
subject : 

The growth of the high school as an in- 
stitution, both as to the number of schools 
established and the number of pupils in at- 
tendance, has been in the roth century, es- 
penely the latter half of it, marvelous. 

ts fast and sure growth is indicative of its 
value and importance. Just as the public 
school is deemed important, so should the 
high school be, because it is a legitimate 
part of it. It has not always been so re- 
garded, however. There have been all along 
many who have denied the right of the 
State to provide free secondary education. 
But with the beginning of the 2oth century, 
we think this idea is about completel 
dissipated. The reasons for it have all 
been successfully combated and overthrown. 
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We no longer question the right of the 
high school toexist. Neither dowe question 
the great value and importance of the high 
school. Friends and exponents of higher 
education, as represented in our colleges and 
universities, agree and give testimony with, 
those directly representing the high school 
as to its importance to the State and the 
communities where it exists. It is our sin- 
cere and profound conviction that the high 
school should exist in every district, city 
and rural, of our State, and that it should 
be as good in buildings, furniture, appara- 
tus, and teaching force and course of study 
as brain and money can make it. It should 
exist, too, as part of our common school 
system, z. ¢., it should be regarded by the 
State as such an integral part of the State’s 
common school system that the State 
should provide for its support the same as 
for schools of any lower grade. Supt. 
Schaeffer says, ‘‘The wisdom of such a pol- 
icy (referring to the fostering of high schools 
in Minnesota and Massachusetts) cannot be 
doubted by any one who has observed the 
preponderance of men with high school 
training in all the walks of civil, professional 
and industrial life. Let a boy of average 
mind acquire the ideas and instruments of 
thought furnished by a good high school 
course, and in point of ability to think and 
draw conclusions he will all his life long 
be the superior of a much brighter boy 
whose educational development is never 
carried beyond the grammar grade. The 
youth who has mastered the concepts and 
symbols of chemistry and other sciences is, 
in many lines of thinking, as much superior 
to a man lacking these sciences as a boy 
managing a self-binder in reaping grain is 
superior to a giant equipped with nothing 
but the sickle of our grandfathers. Hewho 
- only a knowledge of the common 

ranches is compelled to fight life’s battles 
lacking very many of the effective weapons 
by which our modern civilization achieves 
its marvelous triumphs.”’ 

And here is testimony from across the 
sea, to the value of high schools. A Royal 
Commission on Secondary Education was 
mg nye by England. Part of the report 
of this commission is the statement of one 
J. J. Findlay, who under instruction of the 
commission came to the United States and 
made inquiries and investigations concern- 
ing our secondary education. He said, 
‘* Perhaps the most encouraging feature to 
be observed in the development of American 
secondary education in the last 20 years is 
the growth of small high schools in country 
districts, and the desire of the people to 
have these schools and their willingness to 
pay for them.”’ 

Wherever a good ee school exists, 
there is positive proof of its value and im- 
portance. But its existence is not all that 
proves its value. We do not only need to 
see its blessed work to recognize its import- 
ance. Positive proof is not the only kind 
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-we have to convince us that the high school 
is good and desirable. Negative there is 
also, and plenty and too much of it. In‘too 
many districts of our state the high school 
is important because z¢ zs mot. It is con- 
Spicuous by its absence. It does not exist 
at all. And the need of it is felt only too 
keenly, and only too disastrously to the 
well-being of the youth of those districts. 

The non-existence of the high school in 
‘certain districts is partly responsible for the 
great number of children who do not com- 
plete the lower grades. This too is respon- 
Sible for the lowering of the grades where 
only the common branches are taught. 
Where the high school exists, not only is 
secondary education provided for all who 
desire it, but it is also a strong incentive 
to pupils to stay in school as long as pos- 
sible, and causes many more to finish the 
seep grades who otherwise would not. 

hus the importance of the high school is 
clearly seen in the widespread influence 
it exerts in a district. It is not only valu- 
able and important in itself, for the good 
work it does of itself, but it reaches to the 
schools below it. It is a powerful incentive 
to boys and girls to do good and complete 
work there. It leads more and more boys 
and girls to complete the grammar grades. 
Its influence extends to schools above it. 
It influences more and more of our young 
people to finish its course of study and go 
up to the college and university. In fact 
‘we cannot easily overestimate the value of 
a good high school in a district—to the 
schools below it and those above it. And 
we must not belittle its value, because, as 
some would say, such a small percentage of 
the school — enter the high 
school, or such a small percentage of those 
who do enter, ever complete the course of 
study. These numbers may have _ been 
small, but they are becoming larger at a 
very satisfactory rate. Just as soon as the 
high school is maintained and supported 
properly, just as soon as its proper position 
in relation to the college is determined, 
then will it have in attendance and in 
number of graduates a right proportion of 
the school children in the community 
where it exists. 

There is no doubt but that the present 
great value of the high school will be 
enormously increased when its proper posi- 
tion is determined. Its position now is 
tather unique. Tosome it appears as the 
lowest of the schools of higher education. 
To others it appears as the highest depart- 
ment of the common school system. And 
this is the way it appears to us. 

The origin, the aims, the methods, all des- 
ignate the high school as allied to institu- 
tions below it rather than above it. It cer- 
tainly appears as the completion of one 
system, rather than as the introduction of 
another. It aims to prepare for life rather 
than for learning, to fit for industry rather 
than for study. Yet the high school shares 
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with academies and collegiate preparatory 
departments the privilege and mission of 
fitting for college and university courses of 
study. Thus the work and purpose of the 
high school is in many respects unsatisfac- 
tory and indefinite. It failsin proper culture 
training, or more of its pupils would desire 
to acquire the higher education. 

Now we do not believe that the main 
objeet of the high school should be to fit for 
college. Itis not in this respect that its 
chief value should consist. Many of its 
pupils do not, cannot have any idea of 
going any higher. But there should be no. 
course of study in a high school that is not 
a — course in itself, and good without 
reference to college, and good enough to 
close a public school career with. The valtie 
and importance of the high school will be 
fully realized and recognized when, through 
the care and support it must receive in the 
future, all its courses, all its aims, all its 
accomplishments will be in harmonious 
connection with the normal school, the 
scientific school, the college and all higher 
institutions of learning. 

Much as we value the high school to-day, 
there is much that we can do by which we 
will value it more. It has needs, many and 
great ones. We must know them and 
supply them. We cannot too earnestly 
urge that the needs of the high school be 
clearly recognized and met, so that it ‘‘ will © 
not be simply that, nor chiefly that which 
accrues to those who pass through the high 
school gateway to these higher institutions, 
but it will be that which is destined to come 
through improvements in high school work 
to the children of the people who do not go 
beyond the high school.’’ 

The high school ought not to be merely 
the completion of the common school sys- 
tem, either. It must bear some relation to 
the higher institutions of learning. Its 
course of study ought to be laid out with 
due reference to them. Conceding that the 
great majority of pypils will never enter 
college and university, those who w// do 
so ought not to be neglected. Whenever a 
youth in _“— school desires and decides 
to take a college course, he should find 
himself on the road to it. At the same time 
the course of study in the high school needs 
to be of such a character as to fit for life 
those completing it, and not going beyond 
it. To accomplish this there are needed two 
special things—a good teaching force from 
within it, and a liberal state support from 
without it. The first of these may be illus- 
trated in this quotation from Maclaren’s 
‘* Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush:’’ 

‘** Domsie,’ as we called the schoolmaster 
behind his back in Drumtochty, because we 
loved him, was true to the traditions of his 
kind, and had an unerring scent for pazrés in 
his laddies. He could detect a scholar in the 
egg, and prophesied Latinity of a boy that 
seemed fit only to be a cowherd. It was 
believed that he never made a mistake in 
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judgment, and it was not his blame if the 
embryo scholar did not cometo birth. ‘Five 
and thirty years have I been minister in 
Drumtochty,’ the Dr. used to say at exams., 
‘and we never wanted a scholar at the uni- 
versity, and while Dominie Jamieson lives 
we never shall.’ ”’ 

The high school needs good teachers. 
Weare told that one-sixth of the ~? body 
of public school teachers in the United 
States are engaged in secondary work and 
supervision. These are the leading and 
most influential teachers. They are the 
ones who give tone to the communities, as 
well as inspiration to the greater body of 
teachers. Can we calculate the importance 
of their spirit and character? How needful 
that they be imbued with the spirit and 
character which springs from professional 
training and culture. The difficult and re- 
sponsible positions filled by high school 
teachers demand ripe scholarship, broad 
minds, liberal spirits, more than ordinary 
knowledge of and ability to read youthtul 
minds and natures. It is becoming more 
and more needful that teachers come to our 
high schools from colleges that have a high 
Christian philosophy and well grounded in 
the hearts and minds of all their graduates. 
Our schools up to the grammar grades pro- 
vide education for the masses. But it is 
the /eaders in society and business that are 
educated in our high schools. The careers 
of our college graduates, who mainly fill the 
important places in professional life, are de- 
termined largely by the years of secondary, 
high school or academical training. The 
college or university may give expansion 
and finish to the student, but the secondary 
school gives what is more important, char- 
acter and diréction. Hence the need of 
teachers in the high school who will influ- 
ence character and give proper direction to 
mind and heart. And when we remember 
that the superintendents of public schools 
have been largely taken from the ranks of 
secondary teachers, and that our high 
schools have been the source of supply for 
teachers in elementary schools, the need is 
emphasized that right influences be exerted 
in the high school through its teaching 
force. 

We are glad to note the growing demand 
for college graduates for the best positions 
in our common school system. Especially 
are we glad to see our college graduates 
striving for and obtaining the position of 
teachers in our high schools. Such 
teachers will know that education has an 
end in itself, that it is not to be regarded 
only as a means tosome worldly end beyond 
itself. That is the low, narrow, selfish, 
utilitarian view of it. Truth, or science, or 
education, is far more and greater than its 
worldly uses. The development of mind is 
infinitely above the development of a 
nation’s resources. Education is perverted 
and degraded whenever it is regarded only 
as a means to some worldly end. But this 
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is the very view of education that so many 
have held. In its great prevalence lies the 
reason why so few have sought the liberal 
education of the high school, academy or 
college. The widespread prevalence of this 
low, utilitarian view of education is the in- 
fluence that has kept down the course of 
study in the common school system. It is 
the influence that has prevented the estab- 
lishment of high schools in many districts. 
It is the influence that has prevented the 
improving of many of those already estab- 
lished. Too many people have thought 
that school work is measured only by its 
bearing on worldly ends, success in makin 
money, or the obtaining of some good posi- 
tion. Such measurement of school work 
has caused many to think that the chief 
and only aim of the high school is to train 
teachers for the schools or to prepare pupils 
to pass examinations for certificates, or to 
make bookkeepers, typewriters, stenog- 
taphers, telegraph operators or good busi- 
ness men in any department of life. The 
teacher in the high school must be able to 
tise above this. He must be a true and 
firm believer in the doctrine that the true 
end of the high school is to send out well- 
developed and well-disciplined young men 
and women. He must believe and teach 
the value of disciplinary study. 

Sometimes the teacher may be the only 
one in the community who understands 
these things. His belief in them must be 
of such a character that he does not yield to 
public opinion around him. The teacher 
who has real faith in the value of a good 
education, who sees in education something 
to be gained for its own sake, will bring out 
in the world and to his fellows in life many 
a powerful man and woman from our com- 
mon schools. We believe that the teacher 
is the soul of his school. The true culture 
which he possesses, gained in large meas- 
ure by liberal college training, will be his 
power to win the confidence of his pupils, 
to secure the support of the people in the 
community and enable him to send out of 
the high school, in which he teaches such 
young men and women, who, whether the 
go farther than the high school or not, will 
always be good and useful men and women, 
and serve their day and generation well. 
The other great need of the high school 
to-day is a liberal encouragement from the 
State. This must take upon itself the form 
of an appropriation of money in amount 
sufficient to give great impetus and support 
to the institution. 

Our good old Commonwealth has been 
and is to-day very liberal in her support of 
our glorious common school system. The 
great State of Pennsylvania need not be 
ashamed of the amount of money she annu- 
ally expends in support of her free schools. 
But the appropriation is of benefit only to 
elementary schools, to schools up to and 
including only the grammar grade. High 
schools are left entirely out in the cold. 
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There is no appropriation of money at all 
for their support. Itseems here as if Penn- 
sylvania does not regard the high school as 
part of the common school system, or as if 
she deemis it wrong to provide free second- 
ary edncation. Else why not make an 
appropriation for it? The school law 
contemplates such an appropriation, and 
rovides for it, but the lawmakers of our 
tate have up to this time steadily refused 
to do that which would make the law effect- 
ive. Section 91 of the school law reads 
‘‘From the annual appropriation in aid of 
high schools, a high school of the first grade 
shall each year receive a sum not exceeding 
$800; a high school of the second grade a 
sum not exceeding $600; and a high school 
of the third grade a sum not exceeding 
$400.’’ Thisisthe law. But the appropri- 
ation it calls for has never been made. The 
law also says, ‘‘If the appropriation is in- 
sufficient to pay the amounts to the several 
high schools, then the appropriation shall 
be distributed to the schools of the respec- 
tive grades in such a manner that each 
school shall reccive a sum proportional to 
the number of years of advanced study main- 
tained in its course or courses of study.’’ 

This law was passed in June, 1895; and all 
the years since have been allowed to go by 
without any legislature doing anything to 
make it effective. It is thus a dead letter. 
It only encumbers the pages of our school 
laws and decisions. It only serves to raise 
‘false hopes and vain expectations in the 
minds and hearts of people in some districts. 
We know of one district where great enthu- 
siasm was aroused over a high school. The 
necessity for one was recognized; the senti- 
ment was in favor of it; at school board meet- 
ings and educational gatherings the matter 
was (supposedly) thoroughly discussed; and 
work was about to go forward in erecting 
the building, when all at once some one 
discovered that the support from the State 
they were counting on was not available— 
that the law granting aid to the high school 
was ineffective because of no appropriation; 
and the matter fell to the ground, and there 
it lies to-day. 

Should not the State provide free second- 
ary education? Should not the State en- 
courage in some substantial form the desires 
and efforts of its school districts in support 
of high schools? Should there not be an 
effective law favoring especially rural dis- 
tricts in this matter? Most undoubtedly. 
The State to be true to her name as a 
Commonwealth, must provide for the well- 
being of all her citizens. Virtue and in- 
telligence constitute this well-being. Free 
intelligence is every one’s birthright, and 
especially should the youth of our State not 
be kept from it. And in guarding this the 
State is helping herself in the best way pos- 
sible. The more money the State expends 
upon the schools in a judicious way, from 
the kindergarten up to and including the 
high school, the more she does for the intel- 
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ligence of her youth in fitting them for life, 

so much the more does she protect herself 
from crime, ignorance and superstition. 

Let the belief grow stronger that every child 

in the State should have access gratuitously, 

and without needless restrictions, to every 

grade of instruction, from the most elemen- 

tary up to and including the most compre- 

hensive four-year high school course of 
study. Let no step be wanting that public 

wealth can buy, by which the goodly youth 

of our State shall acquire that high school 

training which we believe to be so necessary 

to all, in all walks of life. It does seem. 
strange that for five or six years there 

should be this law on our statutes, legaliz- 

ing aid for high schools, and the legislature 
not make any appropriation forthem. — 

Right here is the greatest need of the 
high school. The State must meet the 
people half way. The people will do their 
part, but it is not right that they bear all 
the cost of these schools. In no one thing 
can the State do more good just now than in 
making an appropriation for high schools, 
especially in rural districts. We know that 
the number of high schools in rural dis- 
tricts would be: greatly increased if the 
State would appropriate money for their 
partial support, The school boards of our 
country districts would not object to put up 
the necessary buildings, nor provide suit- 
able furniture and apparatus, if only the 
State would come up to her duty and priv- 
ilege in providing the means for partial 
annual support. 

It is our opinion that our legislators 
should be impressed with this more and 
more. Let the present legislature be over- 
tured by our Committee on Legislation to 
pass a bill making some annual appropria- 
tion for high schools. Andlet continual and 
unceasing effort be made in this direction, 
so that if our legislature does not do it, the 
next may be importuned, and so on until 
success crowns our efforts. 

We would respectfully ask our Committee 
on Resolutions, then, to frame a resolution 
instructing the Committee on Legislation 
to prepare a bill and have it presented to 
the present legislature. And let the bill 
be one which shall provide an annual ap- 
propriation for the high schools of our 
State—if not for all, especially for high 
schools in our rural districts. 

Dr. L. C. Thomas, of Latrobe, who had 
been heard out of the regular order, by 
reason of the necessity of his attendance 
upon legislative business, read the fol- 
lowing paper on the High School ques- 
tion, which is here inserted in its proper 
place: 

TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The establishment of township high 

schools in the various townships of our 


Commonwealth has not only become a ne- 
cessity, but the growth of this necessity is 
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becoming more apparent with each succeed- 
ing year. The boys and girls of our rural 
districts are equally anxious to share the 
broader, higher education of our cities with 
the recipients of these advantages. They 
have been deprived of these advantages or 
compelled to go away from home to secure 
the desired education. That they are more 
anxious to acquire the instruction such as 
can be had in a township high school has 
been demonstrated throughout our great 
State by the fact of their leaving their 
homes and becoming members of high 
schools of boroughs and cities most con- 
venient for them. 

That the establishment of such schools 
would stimulate a still greater number to 
continue their school work begun in the 
common district schools until a high school 
course was completed is shown by the fol- 
ae facts as taken from the township 
schools of Westmoreland county: There 
are six townships in Westmoreland county 
in which the number of pupils enrolled in 
each is from fifteen hundred to nineteen 
hundred. There is a high school in East 
Huntingdon, one of these townships which 
has an enrollment of a few more than seven- 
teen hundred. The industries of this town- 
ship are the same as those of the other 
townships of the county. In East Hunt- 
ingdon township there are seventy pupils in 
the ninth grade, from which grade promo- 
tions are made to the high school. In the 
other townships, some of which have a 
school population greater than has East 
Huntingdon, the ninth grades do not aver- 
age more than twenty. North Hunting- 
don, just adjoining East Huntingdon, and 
having a greater school population, has but 
thirteen as an average in the ninth grade. 

It will be seen by these facts that the high 
school is an incentive to pupils to continue 
in the schools and make an effort to com- 
plete the common school work and better 

papese themselves for the active duties of 
ife. 

It not only stimulates them to remain 
and complete the course, but incites them 
to better study, more attentive and closer 
enone in the lower grades. This is 
shown from the fact that since the estab- 
lishment of the high school in East Hunt- 
ingdon township the work done in a lower 
-—- and especially in the grammar grades, 

as been far superior and more complete 
than formerly, and the number remaining 
to go to the high school is more than double 
that heretofore completing this work. 

The building erected in East Huntingdon 
township cost about $9,000, being a four- 
roomed building. The present enrollment 
in the high school is about forty. The first 
class graduated last year. The rank of 
these graduates will stand with that of the 
graduates of any other high school in the 
country. 

This building is located centrally in the 
township, and pupils come from a distance 
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either by rail or other conveyances, and find 
there accommodation for horses at the barn 
connected with the school. 

With the high school ahead of them, 
pupils have also shown their ability to do 
more work in the same time. Since its 
establishment the average age of pupils 
completing the grammar school work has 
been lowered from sixteen to fifteen years. 

Now that there are ample and opportune 
facilities for the complete education of the 
youth of our cities and boroughs, why 
should not the same opportunities be offered 
those who live in the rural districts? Iam 
convinced that if given a chance the pupils 
of these districts will not only avail them- 
selves of the opportunities thus offered, but 
they will demonstrate their ability and will- 
ingness to do work equally as well as those 
better favored. 

Now it seems to me that such a high 
school. as the one referred to should be 
established in every township in the State 
capable of supporting such school by fur- 
nishing sufficient pupils for the same. 
Where a single township is so small or 
sparsely populated that such a school would 
be impracticable, several townships could 
throw their interests together for such 
schools. 

What we need in connection with the 
establishment of these schools is State ap- 
propriation. Sufficient means should be 
voted for the purchase of suitable grounds, 
erection of comfortable and proper build- 
ings, which should be centrally located. 
There should be an adopted course of stud 
equivalent to that of the borough hi h 
schools, with sufficient provisions for the 
studies pertaining to agriculture. The build- 
ing for these schools should not only con- 
tain recitation rooms, halls and proper cloak 
rooms, but should contain auditoriums, for 
Commencements and other educational 
meetings, and rooms for keeping specimens 
of all products of the various townships. 

William Dunn, Northumberland Co.: 
We have done something in the line of 
consolidating schools, and recognize the 
importance of legislative aid in this mat- 
ter. For forty years we had one graded 
school in a village of about one hundred 
inhabitants — two schools in one build- 
ing; and now we have added another 
such school. There were three schools 
one and a half to two miles apart, one of 
of the houses so dilapidated that we had 
to build; we conceived the idea of tearing 
down the three and consolidating them 
into one two-room house. We had to 
face public opiniou, and we did, but are 
not anxious to do it again. We are a 
fair rural community, but do not fully 
appreciate education. The state gives us 
liberal support, we can’t object to that. 
The nineteenth century saw much 
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growth, but have we come up to the ex- 
pectation of Thaddeus Stevens and the 
other founders? We find schools with 
ten or twelve scholars, sometimes only 
eight or nine, with pupils of all ages re- 
citing in the same classes. We are com- 
pelled to send the children, and the big 
boy must go into the same class with the 
little ones. ‘There is something here 
which needs to be remedied. 

Dr. Schaeffer: Here is a fact of interest 
in this connection. I see in my New 
York paper that that state gives to high 
school education over half a million, in 
an appropriation of a little over four mil- 
lions—all told, they spend over thirty 
millions on education. Cannot Pennsyl- 
vania do something for her high schools, 
when New York gives hers half a mil- 
lion ? If we gave our proportionate share 
to them, we would not be behind any 
state north of Mason and Dixon’s line on 
this question. The pamphlets sent here 
for distribution by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, will show you how our neighbors 
solved this question. Of course the Ohio 
conditious differ from ours, their town- 
ships are square and their roads at right 
angles, but it will pay you to study what 
others have done. Do not expect your 
legislative committee to do all your talk- 
ing. Every one of you has one or more 
representstives here from your locality; 
talk to them on this subject before you go 
home. That is the way to get things 
done, and !give our boys and girls the 
same advantages as those of other states. 
There is a bill in each house asking for 
an appropriation of $150,000 for each of 
the next two years; we will get no more 
certainly, and that amount would be a 
great stimulus. Dr. Burrowes thought 
high schools would spring up immedi- 
ately all over Pennsylvania within half-a- 
dozen miles of each other; and in many 
piaces his idea might be realized if we 
would go at it. 

R. L. Myers, Cumberland: How much 
of that $150,000 would go to high schools 
already established and equipped, and 
how much to rural localities where it is 
most needed? 

Dr. Schaeffer: I have not the tabulated 
figures here, but we have many high 
schools in our boroughs, which need help 
as much as the country. This is the 
question of the day; sixty per cent. of 
the graduates of this Harrisburg high 
school are seeking higher education; the 
rush upon the high schools is unprece- 
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dented. In Philadelphia the graduating 
class has grown in twenty years from 
twenty to one hundred. In New York 
they have four high schools;@nd are get- 


| ting a fifth, all topped by a college; oné 


principal has twenty-two hundred boys. 
If Pennsylvania wants her_share in the 
work of the future, she must follow such 
examples. Austria understands it, and 
her men are even now filling the count- 
ing houses of London. It is a question 
of waking up or falling behind. : 

H. H. Rice, Dauphin: I know of some 
directors who became so much interested 
in high schools as to incur the disap- 
proval of their constituents, who conse- 
quently turned them down. The voice of 
the people is not always the voice of 
God; but many directors prefer to follow 
the people. If we would follow our con- 
science there would be few districts with- 
out high schools ; plenty of districts in 
Pennsyivania are able to establish them 
without any state help. Directors are 
being educated up to the fact that this is 
a practical question; and many know 
what is right, but are afraid of their con- 
stituents. It is a serious responsibility. 
There are pupils going out from the 
schools practically without education, for 
the reason mentioned here, that young 
men and women are classified with little 
children, and have no incentive to con- 
tinue in school. The statement we have 
often heard that ninety-seven per cent. of 
high school graduates go no farther in 
education seems not to be correct with 
reference to the larger high schools, ac- 
cording to Dr. Schaeffer; perhaps those 
people include everything called a high 
school, often hardly above grammar 
grade, and the figures may be true for 
such. Let us all go home and talk up 
the establishment of more high schools, 
and the betterment of those we have. 

G. W. Mattern, Clearfield: I am al- 
ways glad to see a good high school;: I 
am glad the people of Harrisburg can 
afford this fine $110,000 building; but it 
is the rural districts that need the help 
most, and should have the preference; 
the cities are more able and more willing 
to look after themselves. 

J. C. Brown, Columbia: There are 
districts which are practically paupers, 
living off the state appropriation, and 
cutting down their tax toa half mill or 
nothing. Such people will not soon get 
high schools of their own motion. Those 
who are willing to pay for what they 
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want can have it; we have no business to 
live on others. 

S. M. Wakefield, Fayette: I don’t be- 
lieve in directors shirking their duty be- 
cause the state don’t appropriate. We 
have the responsibility and ought to set 
the example where we are able. Wecan 
have high schools in many places if we 
will do our duty, without special appro- 
priation. 

_ Mr. Rice: Yes, those who will wait a 
dozen years for an appropriation will 
want to wait five or ten years more after- 
wards. 

John A. Rine, Union: The colleges 
come to the legislature asking large ap- 
propriations, and if they do not get all 
they ask, they do get something. We 
don’t; and if we try to do our duty at 
home, we get our heads cut off at the 
election. 

Dr. Schaeffer: Why do the colleges get 
their appropriations? Because they are 
in dead earnest about it. Faculty, stu- 
dents, everybody, believe the welfare of 
the Commonwealth depends on that ap- 
propriation—and they get it. When di- 
rectors believe as thoroughly in high 
schools as the college people, and are as 
willing to make some sacrifices, they will 
get it too. The representatives at Harris- 
burg always want to know and meet the 
demands of the people. Suppose any of 
your heads are cut off, we will write yonr 
epitaph, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord.”’ 

G. D. Swain, Butler: ‘‘ Blessed are 
they who do not expect much, for they 
can not be disappointed.’’ We may as 
well ask forenough while we are about it. 

J. R. Deibler, Northumberland: Per- 
haps we had better ask to set aside one 
half million for high schools out of the 
five and a half million appropriation. 
That would give us considerable help, 
and we could pay the rest ourselves. 

Prest. Shay: If we would look after 
saving the money that is wasted and mis- 
appropriated, we could get some funds 
together and then have it supplemented 
by appropriations. 

A motion was made and carried that it 
is the sense of this body that the State 
should make an appropriation toward the 
support of high schools. 


REMARKS OF THE GOVERNOR. 


Governor Stone being present, was now 
introduced and received with applause 
and spoke as follows: 
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I was sorry that necessity called me from 
the city yesterday at the time set for meet- 
ing you, because it is always my wish to 
show the proper respect and courtesy due 
from the highest official of the State to the 
Association of School Directors at their an- 
nual Convention, and to express my sym- 
ame 4 with the objects and purposes which 

ring you together. 

I have observed that a high order of men 
are usually elected to the position of School 
Director, and that the people are more inter- 
ested in filling that office than almost any 
other—more than in many of the salaried 
positions. 

Pennsylvania claims an advanced position 
in the matter of education. It is our pride 
that we have such an excellent system and 
make such generous provision for the sup- 
port of common schools. It would be very 
useful to me, did other engagements permit, 
to attend regularly all the sessions of your 
body. Many school questions come before 
me, and I need the benefit of consultation 
with those who make these matters a busi- 
ness. Just now we are trying to reconcile 
the compulsory law with the vaccination 
regulations; you have had some experience 
with that. 

In dealing with school matters I have had 
but one purppse—to serve the best interests 
of the schools, while preserving the finan- 
cial credit of the State. I am willing to 
give them all we have to give. 

I wish it were within our reach to give 
every boy and girl without cost the higher 
education; and I hope the future will bring 
about at least the opportunity tor any boy 
and girl ina back township to compete for 
an opportunity to advance. It is difficult 
sometimes to persuade young people of the 
importance and value of higher education; 
and it is a fact that many of the foremost 
men and women have come up from those 
same back townships in the face of obstacles 
that the youth of cities do not have to con- 
tend with; yet who does not want all the 
advantages possible for his boy or girl? 
We cannot give a high school to sonninie 
at present; we have not sufficient revenue. 
The total revenue of the State is not half as 
much as that of Philadeiphia, and hardly 
more than Pittsburg; but of what we have, 
a large part is devoted to educational inter- 
ests. I would be glad if we could give you 
more—enough to make accessible to all as 
high a standard as in the richest city; but 
we must cut the garment according to the 
cloth, and it would not be wise to let the 
State go into debt. We cannot increase the 
revenue at the executive end, we can only 
distribute what we have. 

We are laboring together for a problem- 
atical future—for no man to-day knows 
what the future of Pennsylvania may be. 
But I do know from the experience of the 
past two years that her people hold their 
common schools high above any other sin- 
gle interest. I am far from any desire to 
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interfere, hinder or obstruct—it is a healthy 
sign of advanced civilization and intelli- 
gent citizenship, when such enthusiasm is 
shown for popular education. I believe we 
are all alike proud of the achievement of 
that great son of Pennsylvania who wrote 
his name high in the annals of his party 
and his country, Thaddeus Stevens, and 
who always held as the brightest laurel in 
his crown the service he rendered at a crit- 
ical point in saving the public school law 
from repeal. 

I am not sufficiently familiar with all you 
are trying to do, to enter upon detailed dis- 
cussion of your questions ; but I know the 
school business is in good hands—teachers, 
superintendents and ultimately directors. 
I am glad and proud to know there are no 
complaints challenging the capacity, the 
honesty, the rectitude of the Directors ; if 
there were such I would know it, and I 
hear of none. I believe this is because, as 
I have said, the office commands the higher 
grade of men. We need better men for 
Directors than for Councilmen, and I think 
we have them—we do hear of Councilmen 
getting rich in office, but not of School 
Directors. 

I am glad once more to extend to you the 
welcome and coédperation due you from the 
State Government. I hope you will havea 
pleasant and profitable interchange of 
opinion and experience, boil it all down, 
.and each will have the benefit of all. Such 
conferences always do good, and this one 
will not be an exception. With repeated 
expression of — I will now leave 
you to your work. 


At the close of the Governor’s remarks, 
Association adjourned to 1:30 p. m. 


-— 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 








PON reassembling for the afternoon 
session, the Chair was requested so 
to conduct the exercises that an adjourn- 
ment could be had not later than 3:30. 


ADDRESS BY DR. SCHAEFFER. 


Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, made the 
following address : 


The man of the future will have a fuller, 
completer, more satisfactory life. As 
‘England expects every man to do his 
duty,’’ so we expect of every school director 
that he will do his part. When we compare 
the present with the past we have abundant 
reason for congratulation; the high school 
of to-day presents a grade and equipment 
that rivals the college of fifty years ago, 
while many of the common schools are 
saving the pupils’ time and effort, and so 
giving them more of the essentials of modern 
civilization. 

But how about the rural schools? Is it 
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true that they are not mrs; | much for the 
farmers’ children? and in so far as they come 
very short, what is the remedy? The clas- 
sification of races by Morgan, Fiske and 
others, sets school work in a new light 
before the people. Theline that divides the 
savage from the barbarian is the manufac- 
ture of pottery—the man who cooks his food 
has advanced to a higher plane of living. 
And what line divides the barbarian from 
the civilized man? Not his expertness in 
fishing or hunting,nor the raising of cereals, 
nor even the working of metals; a people 
may do all these, as our North German’ 
ancestors did, yet remain barbarians. The 
line is the formation and use of an alphabet, 
the ability to record the experience and 
wisdom of one age, that the next generation 
may start where its ancestors left off, and go 
onward and upward in progressive develop- 
ment. Reading, writing, the elements of 
number—these are the essentials, and every 
rural school is giving at least so much, and 
so keeping us from lapsing into barbarism. 
I care not how much of gymnasium and 
music you may have, if the school does not 
teaeh these fundamental matters well, and 
the right use of books, it is a failure; the 
— must not be neglected or interfered 
with. 

Every age has what it callsits ‘‘ new edu- 
cation’’—which maans only that human life 
is being lifted to a higher plane. The 
Sophists of ancient Greece had their new 
education, and thought they had succeeded 
when they could make either side of a 
question appear the better. Plato brought 
a new education in the eternal, unchangeable 
truths of geometry; and in how many 
schools have our children the opportunity 
of enjoying that great gift of Greek life to 
the intellectual culture of the ages? Plato’s 
greatest pupil, Aristotle, brought a new 
education in turning back to the study of 
real things. 

Just here I want to plead for the study of 
the real things around and about us in every 
nook and. corner of every farm of our com- 
monwealth. We hear people talk loud and 
long about ‘‘nature study’’ who do not 
know how deep to plant a bean or a grain 
ofcorn. Westudy plants from pictures and 
descriptions instead of studying the plant 
itself and seeing it grow. Give your boy 
and girl a patch of ground for the study of 
plant life, and a dog or a dove to study 
animals. Have school gardens wherever 
possible. In Enrope they are doing this 
work, requiring the pupils to observe real 
things, as Aristotle taught two thousand 
years ago. 

We need meetings like this. We some- 
times hear it said that the more teachers 
talk the less they teach ; and perhaps some- 
times with you directors too much of your 
thinking goes into talk and too little into 
doing. Where that is true our meetings 
are not worth the powder. Deeds are more 
important than words. We must not let all 
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our energy evaporate in talk here, and then 
o home and let the schools run on as before. 
f our discussions do not lead to getting 
something done, they will be vain babblings, 
indeed. 

The twentieth century will be full of 
problems of which the nineteenth did not 
dream. The one fact of the applications of 
electricity has changed the currents of 
human life. In this age man must add 
science to knowledge, the learning of the 
schools must be applied to doing, or his 
labor is in vain. Herein is the value of 
these conventions ; our progressive life is 
ever throwing up new problems, and we 
must come together to compare experiences, 
discuss and remove obstacles. I am grati- 
fied that this Directors’ Association gives 
evidence of self-perpetuating life. For a 
year or two I was afraid it would not come 
to anything ; but it is growing every year, 

roving that Directors are interested in the 
uture, and are preparing to meet its prob- 
lems. 

Some years ago I heard a freshman elo- 
yw | proclaiming the mages of the 

nglo-Saxon, and I asked wherein that 
superiority consisted. The answer is that 
the Anglo-Saxon has developed reliance 
upon self, the freedom of the individual to 
do for himself what he believes to be best. 
Now there are some people who have enough 
of this initiative to be willing to tax them- 
selves for high schools—some who are as 
enthusiastic as the Normal School and State 
College people, who feel that their institu- 
tions are absolately essential to the future 
welfare of the Commonwealth. When that 
conviction becomes general with regard to 
the high school, people will begin by taxing 
themselves and then serve notice on Harris- 
burg that they want an appropriation, and 
the statesmen will bow to the will of the 
people. 

e may learn a lesson from Abraham 
Lincoln. For a while he allowed public 
opinion to lead him; but when the time 
was ripe he step forward to the head of 
the movement o [jayne and led it to the 
accomplishment of its purpose. Ourschools 
will never be much below what the people 
demand ; but even if we had an archangel 
for Superintendent and angels for School 
Directo1s, the schools would never be much 
better than the ple want : it is a matter 
of educating public opinion. A man need 
not always make a martyr of himself by 
striking out away in advance of his time; 
the average man is not called to that, and 
has no right to destroy his usefulness by 
insisting on what is now impossible. Bet- 
ter do like Frederic William III., of Prussia, 
express what he believes to be true without 
assigning the reason, knowing that later 
the echo will come back and the truth be 
established. If the presidents of our six 


largest universities cherished strong enough 
convictions that the present method of sac- 
rificing everything to athleticism is wrong, 
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and would unite in definitely condemning 
it, there would be a change of sentiment in 
ten years that would banish football and all 
that compares with the old bull-fights. 

When you go home from this meeting, 
let the work here blossom into school libra- 
ries, direct study of plant and animal life, 
the nature of the soil; emphasize your be- 
liefs by simple assertion backed by convic- 
tion, and the result will come. Preach the 
doctrine that Pennsylvania must line up 
with New York and Ohio. Ohio has nine 
hundred township high schools, Pennsylva- 
nia less than fifty. Tell your om pe these 
things and you will create that kind of pnb- 
lic opinion that commands appropriations. 
I have always noticed that the average man 
is willing to tax himself a little in order to 
get some money out of the public treasury. 
Our school appropriation began with $75,- 
ooo, now it runs into millions. Let the 
State set apart a moderate sum, and offer 
help to those who will make some sacrifice 
for a high school; where one township takes. 
advantage of this, every neighbor will soon 
be looking after its share. 

I have in mind two country districts, in 
one of which the directors reached down 
into their pockets and added five dollars a 
month to secure better teachers. The other 
crowded down wages to the lowest point at 
which they could get anybody. To-day 
there are coming up from the one, boys who 
are glad to earn $1.25 a day for two or three 
hundred days in the year; from the other 
have come more boys than I can count on 
my fingers twice over who to-day are earn- 
ing from one to ten thousand dollars a year. 
Was that extra five dollars a month well 
invested in better teachers ? 

A sublimer sight than any field of battle 
is a body of men laboring early and late to 
secure better opportunities for a coming 
generation of children. I hope many of 
you will do just such work in extending the 

enefits of high school education to the 
rural districts of Pennsylvania. 


The address was warmly applauded. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations made 
the following report : 


President—J. R. Spiegel, of Westmore- 
land Co. 

Ist Vice President—Col. C. C. Pratt, of 
Susquehanna Co. 

2a Vice President—Geo. 1. Moore, of 
Fayette Co. 

jd Vice President—G. D. Swain, of Butler 


oO. 

Recording Secretary—F. A. Davies, of 
Susquehanna Co. 

Corresponding Secretary—Rev. E.S. Hass- 
ler, Keim, Somerset Co. 

Treasurer—Harry C. Grittinger, of Leb- 
anon Co. 

Executive Committee—H. H. Rice, of 
Dauphin Co.; A. C. Coulter, Allegheny 
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Co.; I. A. Cleaver, Montgomery Co.; W. H. 
Sandford, Pittston, Cambria Co.; M. L. 
McMillan, Wyoming Co. 

Legislative Committee—Hon. R. L. Myers, 
Cumberland Co.; E. J. Northrup, Lacka- 
wanna Co.; Dr. M. L. Hershey, Dauphin 
Co.; Chas. F. Van Fleet, Philadelphia; Dr. 
A. C. Stayer, Blair Co. 


The report was adopted, and the gen- 
tlemen named were elected officers for 
the next year, the Secretary, on motion, 
casting the ballot of the Association. 


. REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Committee on Legislation made 
the following report, which, with the 
accompanying resolution, was adopted : 


We recommend the passage of a new com- 
pulsory school law to take the place of the 
present law upon that subject. 

We approve the bill entitled, ‘‘ An Act to 

rohibit the sale and the providing and 
ierntahing of tobacco to persons under the 
age of sixteen years,’’ which is now before 
the Law and Order Committee of the House. 

We ask for the enactment of such legisla- 
tion and the granting of such an appropria- 
tion as will put in operation the high school 
act of 1895. 

We approve of such legislation as will 

it the centralization of township 
schools throughout the State. 

Several bills of interest only to special 
localities were placed before us for cousider- 
ation. While they are meritorious, and we 
would like to approve them, it is thought 
wise not to make recommendations of this 
kind. 

We recommend that this Association 
adopt the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State 
Association of School Directors hereby 
expresses its disapproval of the provisions 
of the bill entitled, ‘‘An Act providing for 
the creation of the office of Military Officer 
for school boards or school districts in this 
Commonwealth, and providing for their 
appointment, duties and compensation,’’ 
and its belief that neither this bill nor any 
other ae the same purposes should 
be enacted into law by the legislature. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Mr. Rice: I have made my report in 
the usual form, understanding that we 
are still working under the old rules, and 
the new Constitution does not go into 
effect until the close of this meeting. 





Balance from last year .....-. - $4.02 
Receipts from 135 delegates... . . . 67.50 
$71.52 

Bills approved by Executive Commit- 
hs 4 boa a se te ES ee 37.96 
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Balance in Treasury 
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In response to several questions at this 
and other times, the Chair consistently 
ruled that the body was still working 
under the old constitution. 

The Treasurer’s report was adopted. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Sandford reported from the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions the following : 


Resolved, That this organization, recog- 
nizing the fidelity and efficiency with whic 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer has administered 
the office as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Pennsylvania, be- 
lieves that his re-appointment, at the ex- 
piration of his present term, will meet with 
the universal approval of the educational 
interests of the State and tend to the con- 
tinual advancement of the welfare of our 
common schools. 

Resolved, That this organization recog- 
nizes in his Excellency, Governor William 
A. Stone, a true and enthusiastic friend of 
the public school system, and feels that all 
legislation for the improvement and promo- 
tion of the system has his earnest support 
and will receive his hearty and conscientious 
- 

esolved, That this body reiterates its 
conviction expressed last year that the State 
provision for distribution of 7he Pennsylva- 


-mia School Journal to the Secretaries of 


Boards of Direciors should be re-established. 
We regard the supension of said appropria- 
tion as a loss to the effective administration 
of school affairs, and recommend that it be 
continued for the current volume of this pub- 
lication which for over forty years has been 
recognized as the medium of communication 
between the directors and the State Depart- 
ment. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the 
several boards of directors throughout the 
State the necessity and importance of estab- 
lishing and fostering‘public libraries in their 
respective districts. 

Resolved, That attendance upon the County 
School Directors’ Association should be 
included among the duties of every school 
board, and that the necessary expenses of 
each director (not to exceed one dollar per day 
and three cents circular mileage) be paid by 
the district that he represents.. 

Resolved, That Section 1, Act April 18th, 
1893, as amended by Section 1, Act July 2d, 
1895, giving special school privileges to 
soldiers’ children, be repealed or amended, 
the act having been declared unconstitu- 
tional by several Common Pleas Judges. 

Resolved, That we desire to express our 
high appreciation of the consideration shown 
us and the courtesies extended by the school 
authorities and the citizens of Harrisburg 
during thc sessions of our body. 


It was moved and seconded that the 
report be adopted as read. 
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A motion by Robert L. Myers to amend 
by striking out the resolution in reference 
to Zhe School Journal was voted down. 

An amendment offered by Mr. East- 
burn to strike out the per diem and mile- 
age for directors was also voted down. 

The motion to adopt the resolutions as 
read was then agreed to. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. DAY. 


Thos. W. Baldwin, of West Chester, 
after a few appreciative remarks, offered 
the following tribute to Rev. Wm. 
Howard Day, late a member and Presi- 
dent of the Harrisburg School Board, 
and a member of this Directors’ ‘Associ- 
ation, deceased since its last meeting. 
It was ordered to be inserted in the 
minutes, as follows: 


The Rev. Wm. Howard Day, of the cityof 
Harrisburg, died on December 3, 1900. 

Dr. Day was an active, interested member 
of this Association. At all its meetings he 
was conspicuous by reason of his advocacy 
of propositions tending to advance and 
improve the common school system. His 
discussion of topics was marked by conser- 
vatism, but was emphasized by an earnest- 
ness which secured conviction. 

The sketches of his life which appeared in 
the newspapers afford evidence of the won- 
derful possibilities which exist for the 
advancement of the individual, notwith- 
standing the peculiar situation he may 
occupy by birth. His life and character 
serve as a model to be emulated. 


CENTRALIZING AND GRADING OF RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Wm. H. Sandford, Cambria: The cen- 
tral high school bill now before the leg- 
islature will cure some defects of the bill 
of 1895, and popularize the rural high 
school. But those who reside in locali- 
ties favorable to the education of children 
should not lose sight of their less fortu- 
nate brethren, and should do what they 
can to help them up to the same high 
standard. Many of the evils complained 
of can be remedied. It is true that in 
the mountainous districts of Pennsylva- 
nia the problem is not easy of solution, 
but ‘‘where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” It istrue, too, that the surveyors 


laid out the western states in squares and 
the roads at right angles, and that ours 
are different; but with enthusiasm and 
effort we can do much. ‘The Directors’ 
influence is a vital element in expediting 
this desirable end. We all know how 
boys and girls are leaving the farm for 
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the cities and towns, because they find 
there better advantages intellectually, 
socially and otherwise. Yet the farm is 
the backbone and the farmer the feeder 
of the wholecommunity. Anything that 
will help to keep the children on the 
farm, and prepare them for higher use- 
fulness right there at home on their own 
lines, will be a power for good. Think 
what we could gain by consolidation. 
Here we have half a dozen scattered 
schools, a few pupils in each, low-priced 
teachers, poor buildings and miserable 
equipment, no classification possible— 
and we mighi have, and for the same or 
less money, a central graded school, good 
building, modern appliances, and trans- 
portation, all of which would go far to 
reconcile the boy and. girl to the home 
and farm. We shall be derelict in our 
duty here as a state organization if we do 
not try to do something for the good of 
all. We know our duty; let us do it 
without fear, favor or affection. We are 
responsible to the generation of children 
passing through our schools; let us dis- 
charge our duty to them. 

Wm. Dunn, Northumberland: Among 
the men who have brought lustre upon 
life were some whose teachers received 
$15 a month and cut their own wood; it 
is possible to come up without the ad- 
vantages of modern culture; but in the 
complex struggle of life, how are the 
country schoolboys to compete with the 
graduates of this Harrisburg high school, 
for instance? For the children will come 
to town—they simply cannot all stay on 
the poor land which yields us a bare liv- 
ing. There is no way to help us but cen- 
tralizing and grading our country schools; 
we can’t come to you, you must come to 
us. Give us graded schools, where we 
can get good education and save money, 
and prepare our children for their place 
in life. In many places we are spending 
$5000 for what could be de done ever so 
much better for $3000, and the balance 
used for further improvement. 

Dr. Longsdorf: The high school 
question includes the problems of cen- 
tralization and transportation—the latter 
becanse in many rural districts it is im- 
possible to have a central high school 
without transportation. I have always 
lived in the country, and my impressions 
are from actual personal contact. The 
cities are meeting the demands of the 
20th century, but we of the country have 
not kept pace with them; the district 
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school is that of_40 years ago, but it must 
not so remain. rm property is depre- 
ciated, scarcely any attention is given to 
roads—it is becoming a mere question of 
self-preservation. We need acurriculum 
that will train pupils tothink ; not only 
the three R’s, not only the formal 
branches, but the study of nature, to 
interest the children in the soil. Unless 
we make the farm interesting, the influx 
to the cities will continue; unless we can 
give our children the same profitable, en- 
joyable, intelligent employment that they 
find in town, they will not stay on the 
farm. We simply cannot do this without 
centralization. In my district a hard- 
worked, poorly-paid, imperfectly equipped 
teacher hears 29 classes in 5% hours, an 
average of lessthan ten minutes toa class. 
How much teaching, how much interest 
and enthusiasm can be expected from those 
ten minutes? Yet the boys and girls in 
these schools are growing up to be, as has 
been said, the backbone of the commu- 
nity. The School Department has 
neither the power nor the money to apply 
the remedy; but we haveit, and if we go 
home from this Convention and fold our 
hands and let things go on as before, and 
‘another generation be sacrificed, whose 
will be the blame? Even the narrowest 
view—the dollar-and-cent view—fails 
here, for it is false economy to goon as 
we are. For the same or less cost per 
pupil per year, $18 or $19, we can have 
good schools_ipstead of poor ones—they 
are doing it hio, and I wish you could 
all go there and see it done, asI did. It 
was inspiring to see those 191 pupils 
march down and get into the vans and car- 
ried home in anorderly, economical man- 
ner, working equally wellin all weathers, 
equalizing burdens, and a hindrance to 
nobody. We need no more appropria- 
tions, the State is giving us enough 
money; if we are unwilling to pay our 
part, then all our talk is mere froth—we 
want to back up our talk with our cash. 
We are mismanaging a great public trust 
when we fail to do our part.: You all 
know your own conditions; I; can com- 
pare two that I know about. The Gus- 
tavus district runs ten schools on $400; 
we have $1700. Their valuation is $370,- 
000; our is $900,000. Yet they have a 
well-organized and equipped high school, 
and we don’t. If we will apply a little 
common sense to this question, and ex- 
pend our money ina wise and proper 
way, we can have just what we want. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 


Hon. J. Q. Stewart spoke briefly .»f 
the library question, as follows;7'~ AN 


There are four acts relating to the estab- 
ment of libraries in connection with public 
schools. The act of May 5, 1864 (School 
Laws, p. 313) gives to school boards the 
power to provide cases for libraries alread 
established, and to make provision for ma 
additional books as may annually be added 
by contributions or donations from the 
public. Appropriations by the board for the 
purchase of books were limited to ‘‘such 
works of a strictly professional character as 
— be necessary and proper for the study 
and improvement of the teachers of the 
proper district.’’ 

From 1864 to 1895 nothing was done by 
legislation to encourage the establishment 
of libraries in rural districts. On June 28, 
1895 (School Laws, p. 320), an act was 
approved which gives to school directors the 

ower to levy a tax for the purchase, 
improvement and maintenance of a library, 
not exceeding one mill in any one year on 
the valuation of the property assessed for 
school purposes in the district. Very few 
districts outside the counties of Bucks, 
Montgomery and Delaware have ever ex- 
pended a dollar under this act. The law is 
all right, but public sentiment is not up to 
it. Every one of your boards when it 
organizes next June could levy one-fourth 
to one mill tax, and get as gooda library as 
you want. I donot recommend hasty or in- 
discriminate purchases of books; better take 
time, and refer the matter to a wise commit- 
tee. Do not listen to the man who comes 
along with a ready-made library in a box; 
select your books for yourselves, and get 
what you want and will use. Such selection 
ought not to be left to interested agents. 

The Act of March 30, 1897 (School Laws, 
p. 397): is supplementary to the Act of 1895, 
and gives to school directors and other 
organizations the power to extend aid to a 
library already established on such terms as 
to control and mauagement as shall be 
agreed upon by the managers and school 
authorities. 

The Act of May 25, 1897 (School Laws,:p. 
412), gives to the town councils of the bor- 
oughs of this State authority to make an 
appropriation in aid of the establishment 
and maintenance of a free public library or 
libraries now incorporated or that may here- 
after be incorporated for the use of the resi- 
dents within any of the said boroughs. The 
borough councils may make an annual ap- 
se ge from the taxes colleeted tor 

rough purposes tor the support of the 
libraries, not to exceed one mill on the dol- 
lar. So you see there is law enough for us 
on this line, if we will only take advantage 
of it. I hope you will all remember this 
among the other duties and privileges of the 
office of School Director. 
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H. B. Eastburn, esq.: Two years ago 
we had an able paper read here by Mr. 
Wildman on this library question, which 
is on record in Zhe School Journal. Supt. 
Bye, of Chester county, laid before his 
people a plan which is now in force in 
several districts of that county. Wehave 
no organization of township libraries, but 
have a number in individual schools, and 
they are increasing in numbers, efficiency 
and value. I think we ought not to ask 
for an appropriation for this, at least until 
the several districts have embraced the 
opportunity given by the law, and de- 
veloped a public sentiment that will en- 
able them to get a fair collection together. 
In these days a small outlay will buy a 
great many excellent books. Then it 
might be arranged to circulate the books 
to a limited extent from school to school, 
in the same township. The solution of 
the problem depends on the particular 
teacher, the particular school, the senti- 
mant of the particularcommunity. Senti- 
ment in favor of libraries can be developed 
at local institutes, and can be made an aid 
in the work of the teacher. 


CLOSING REMARKS. 


President Shay said the officers had 
made every effort to present in full the 
programme as formulated by the Execu- 
tive Committee. He hoped and believed 
that this Convention, the largest in the 
history of the Association, had been pro- 
fitable as well as pleasant. The several 
departments of the state and the educa- 
tional departments of the city, had ren- 
dered valuable aid, as have all our friends 
who have taken part in the proceedings; 
and to their help is attributed any de- 
gree of success we have attained. He 
thanked the members sincerely for their 
support in the discharge of his special 
duties, and bespoke the same kind and 
courteous treatment for his successor. 
He then declared the Association ad- 
journed, to meet in 1902, at the call of the 
Executive Committee. 

MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The following is the official roll of 
members, as furnished by the financial 
officers. It containsa total of 136names, 
representing 48 counties of the State: 

Adams—H. A. Smelser, S. B. Hoverstock. 

Allegheny—J., B. Keener, Sam’l Hamilton, 
Rev. Jno, A. Burnett, A. C. Coulter, John N. 
White. 

Armstrong—Dr. J. D. Orr. 
Berks—F. Garvin Fisher, E. M. Rapp, L. B. 
Unslead. 
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Blair—A. S. Stayer. 

Bradford—S. M. White. 

Bucks—J. K. Wildman, Hugh B. Eastburn, 
J. W. Richards. 

Butler—G. D. Swain. 

Cambria—Wm. H. Sandford. 

Chester—John S. Frederick, Geo. R. North, 
Harry Sloyer, W. J. Campbell, T. W. Baldwin. 

Clearfield—C. A. Goodlamer, G. W. Pifer, G. 
W. Mattern. 

Clinton—S. E. Adams. 

Columbia—James C. Brown, John Miller. 

Cumberland—Robt. L. Myers, E. E. William- 
son, Jas. L. Young, Jos. F. Barton. 

Dauphin—W. M. James, Dr. M. L. Hershey, 
R. W. Hoffman, H. H. Rice. 

Delaware—Wesley S. McDonald, Henry 
Greenwood, Joseph D. Oliver, Thos. L. Thomp- 
son, John R. Cullingsworth, Newton P. West, 
Isaac P. Garrett, Mrs. W. H. Collins, Willard 
Sharpless, J. L. Quigley. 

Erie—Dr. C. B. Kiber, Wm. S, Shattuck, T. 
M. Morrison. 

Fayette—S. M. Wakefield, Geo. Z. Moore, 
Chas. E. Gaddis. 

Indiana—E, M. Ansley, J. S. Bell, V. M. Cun- 
ningham. 

Jefferson—S. T. North. 

Juniata—G. W. Bayer, Oden C. Gortner. 

Lackawanna—E. D. Bovard, J: C. Taylor, 
Henry C. Hoffman, G. C. Rogers, E. J. Northup, 
J. C. Tuthill, M. W. Cummings. 

Lancaster—Wm., Chandler, Sam’1 Gochnauer. 

Lebanon—Ezra F. Kreider, Ira M. Rutter, 
Edw. Shuey, John W. Snoke. 

Lehigh—F. D. Raub, C. J. Delcher, Alvin 
Rupp, H. H. Herbst, James M. Marcks, H. W. 
Blost, S. M. Norramy. 

Luzerne—Frank P. Hopper, Wm. J.Trenbath, 
Frank Courley, Chas. H. Foster. 

Lycoming—J. R. Flemming, J. Geo. Becht. 

McKean—Thos. Crowell, Thos. S. Kane. 

Miffiin—J. E. Stine. 

Montgomery—Sam’l Garner, W. F. Slifer, 
Isaac A. Cleaver, Cyrus H. Caley. H. M. Lessig, 
J. A. McFarland, J. Horace Landis. 

Montour—W. E. Lunger. 

Northampton—H. C. Bolheimer. 

Northumberland—William Dunn, Wm. Field 
Shay, J. R. Deibler, Jas. C. Kerchner. 

Perry—A. L. Shram, W. M. Bowen, Isaiah 
Stephens. 

Philadelphia—C. H. VanFleet. 

Schuylkill—Geo. C. Diefenderfer, Edward 
Hummell, H. M. Gernine, G. W. Weiss. 

Snyder—H. L. Phillips. 

Somerset—Rev. E. S. Hassler. 

Sullivan—M. E. Herrmann, J. L. Farreil, H. 
H. Krause. 

Susquehanna—Chas, Pratt, F. A. Sarver. 

Tioga—R. W. Rose, J. M. Warner, E. Z. Tuttle. 

Union—Rev. W. N. Clouse, John A. Rine, A. 
M. Wonder, Horace P. Glover. 

Venango—Joseph Jones. 

Washington—J. A. Scroggs. 

Wayne—Fred. R. Holbert. 

Westmoreland—Albert A. Bell, Geo. H. 
Hugus, J. R. Spiegel. 

Wyoming—M. L. McMillen, Frank H. Jarvis, 
Bradley W. Lewis. 

York—W. J. Ritchie, James N. Kilgore, Wm. 
J. Reed, John S. Gummill. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE FLOWER 
MISSION. 





MRS. S. V. HEATON, 
| State Superintendent Penna. Flower Mission, 


N the year 1877 a young girl taught 

school in Boston, whose home was in 
the fresh, sweet country. Each day she 
carried with her to the crowded city some 
of the freshness and sweetness of her 
home surroundings in the form of flow- 
ers. Soon the children of the poorer dis- 
tricts began to watch eagerly for her com- 
ing. She gave lavishly of the wealth of 
blossoms. Crowded tenement, prison 
cell, and suffering ones all blessed her for 
her gracious mipvistry. A friend who 
had learned of the hope inspired and good 
done during the summer, wrote of it for 
the New York Observer. 

Far away in the city of Louisville, to 
the bed of a young girl who was an inva- 
lid for life, came this paper. This proud, 
beautiful girl, Jennie Cassiday, who had 
been injured by a fall, had a fierce battle 
with self before she could submit to 
God’s will, but as she read of the work of 
_ the Boston teacher she thought, ‘‘ Why 
can not I begin such a mission here ?”’ 
As she thought of those like herself, 
lying on beds of pain, she said, ‘‘ I’ll go 
a step farther, and have placed on every 
bouquet a card with a text from God’s 
word, linking together the beauty of na- 
ture and of holiness.’’ Thus the work 
gained a second link. 

The city appreciated Miss Cassiday and 
her work. A free telephone was placed in 
her room. Several homes were built for 
women through her magic influence. 
Four years later Frances Willard was 
taken by Colonel Bain to see the best- 
loved woman in Kentucky, and as Jennie 
Cassiday, ‘‘ the sick-bed saint,’’ told of 
her ever-widening work, Miss Willard 
asked that it be grafted onto the temper- 
ance work, which was done, and this 
proved to be another unfolding of God’s 
thoughts, for it has widened and grown 
until all over the world the little bouquet 
and card, tied with ribbon white, is car- 
trying the blessed news of the Gospel. 
Hearts that refused to hear the kindest 
words have been touched by the innocent 
blossoms which called up memories sweet 
and tender. The tiny bunch of blossoms 
has opened many a closed door for us. 
Our mission has penetrated the darkness 
of the prison cell. A handful of sweet 
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peas reached between the iron bars has 
caused a sinful man tocry out in the mid- 
night of despair, as did the jailer at 
Philippi, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?’’ 
The flowers are the entering wedge. To 
the needy we take also jellies, fruit, food 
and clothing. To the poor in the hot, 
dusty city, we furnish ice when there is 
sickness, also have a linen loan. Last 
year over $1000 were used in this way. 
Is not this applied Christanity ? 

Twelve hundred tempted ones last 
year signed the total abstinence pledge, 
through this work. Such pathetc scenes 
we see! Oh! the homes darkened by the 
rum fiend! What a blessed thing that 
we can brighten them by carrying God’s 
thoughts woven in pansies and roses and 
lilies to them. 

We are reaching out, by securing per- 
mission to plant vines by the walls of fac- 
tories and mills, thus both cooling the air 
and inspiring a love of nature. We send 
buds and seeds and cuttings to teachers, 
and thus encourage nature study. Jennie 
Cassiday has said: ‘‘There is nothing 
so sweet as to be a happiness-maker.”’ 
What she did each one may do. So 
scatter seeds of loving deeds all along the 
way, then 
‘* Stranger hands that you have strengthened 

May strew lilies over you.”’ 
Cassville, Huntingdon Co., Pa. 


> 
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BY J. N. PATRICK. 





VERY recitation affords the teacher an 
opportunity to train his pupils in the 
use of good English. Correct methods of 
instruction do not permit the pupil to dis- 
regard in any recitation the true end and 
aim of education—the cultivation of the 
power of expression. The method of the 
teacher should keep the pupil constantly 
on his guard in all he says during the rec- 
itation. Culture is not a gift; it is a pro- 
gressive development, the result of the 
mind’s own activity. 

The method of the recitation should 
compel the pupil to express his thoughts 
and state text-book facts in the choicest 
language that he can command. Exact 
teaching persistently demands the very 
best effort of the pupil in all he says or 
does in the class-room; exact teaching 
compels the pupil to realize somewhat of 
himself in every effort to express his 
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thoughts or feelings. Method that com- 
pels the pupil to do his very best in all 
he attempts to do is not only the prac- 
—_ in education, it is the philosophical 
also. 

Methodical persistence on the part of 
the teacher is the only kind of persist- 
ence that will establish correct habits of 
thought and speech on the part of the 
pupil. In the recitation the pupil should 
be required to revise his verbose and 
slovenly statements, until he changes 
them into concise and clear ones. He 
should be required to revise every un- 
grammatical sentence until he changes it 
into good English. Nor are these re- 
quirements sufficiently exacting. A sen- 
tence may be grammatically correct, and 
yet be a faulty sentence. Good English 
consists in expressing thought in lan- 
guage that cannot be misunderstood. A 
sentence that can be easily construed to 
mean more than one thing is not good 
English. 

The recitation is the best school test of 
a pupil’s moral character. It gives a pupil 
an opportunity to define and describe him- 
self. If he is manly and self-reliant, he 
will refuse promptings from his class- 
mates; if he is indolent and dependent, he 
will seek every opportunity to shirk reci- 
tation. ‘‘It is the recitation, with its 
direct and indirect influence, which makes 
a pupil an independent, courageous stu- 
dent, or a hopeless beggar.’’ A recita- 
tion should be made so exacting, so 
direct, so personal, that a large majority 
of pupils will prepare their lessons. 

The recitation is the best school test of 
a pupil’s intellectual chaarcter. From 
the manner in which a pupil expresses 
himself, a teacher can judge of his power 
to observe, to reflect, to imagine. Think- 
ing is hard work, hence pupils are prone 
to clothe their ideas in ragged or incom- 
plete sentences. The most persistent 
effort on the part of a teacher should be 
made to have a pupil express himself in 
clear, concise sentences. ‘Training in ex- 
pression should constitute a part of every 
recitation during the entire period of a 
pupil’s school life. Clearness of state- 
ment is evidence of culture. The mere 


ability to state a fact in careless or slov- 
enly English does not suggest culture. 
Pupils should recite in their own lan- 
guage; they should not be permitted to 
quote the language of text-books—defini- 
nitions excepted. The parrot-like recita- 
tion of facts in the language of others is 
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not significant. The mind is not satis- 
fied with the recitation of the words of 
others. Teacher, if you are a routine 
recitation hearer, get rid of the habit at 
once. Independent thinking on the part 
of teachers will lead to independent think- 
ing on the part of pupils. Mere text-book 
facts are cheap, and may be fouud in dic- 
tionaries, gazetteers and encyclopedias. 


tie 
——_ 


SCHOOL CHILDREN AND FLOWER 
SEEDS. 








OW can public school children be in- 
terested in beautifying their home 
surroundings? To many communities 
who seek an answer to this question, 
some account of the success achieved in 
one of the largest cities in the United 
States may prove suggestive. The Home 
Gardening Association of Goodrich Social 
Settlement, in Cleveland Ohio, encour- 
aged by experience among their neigh- 
borhood people, sought to extend their 
work last year through the public schools. 
With the concurrence of the school au- 
thorities, the Association secured a special 
committee of three teachers to take offic- 
ial charge of this movement. A circular 
was sent out to the teachers and pupils, 
explaining that packages of seeds of easily 
grown flowering annuals—four-o’clocks, 
nasturtiums, zinnias, morning-glory, bach- 
elor’s buttons, larkspur, marigolds and 
calendula—would be supplied to pupils 
at a cost of one penny per package. Each 
pupil received a card on which choice df 
nine varieties was allowed; the teachers 
collected the cards, and the result was 
that nearly fifty thousand packages were 
asked for. 

The teachers were requested to give 
talks upon the preparation of soil, effects 
of sunshine and shade upon plants, the 
proper time for watering them, and other 
helpful hints concerning the planting and 
culture of flowers. On each package 
given out, plain directions were printed 
for the children to follow. Between the 
last of February and the middle of May 
the children bought 48,868 of these pack- 
ages, the sale of which, at a cent apiece, 
covered all expenses of introducing the 
experiment, the cost of over two hundred 
pounds of seeds (bought in bulk), enve- 
lopes, packing and printing. The fact 
that the movement can be made self- 
supporting is a point to bear in mind if 
public school authorities are inclined to 
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look with disfavor upon adding to the 
burdens of school management. 

The interest taken by both pupils and 
teachers in the work during the spring 
months led to the suggestion that, at the 
beginning of the school year in the fall, 
reports of the success of seed planting 
should be made and a day set apart for a 
flower-show, in which the children might 
exhibit the plants or flowers they had 
raised during the summer vacation. The 
reports showed that about seventy-five 
per cent. of the home gardeners thus en- 
listed were successful. Aside from the 
pleasure of growing the flowers and the 
improvement of the home surroundings, 
these reports show that the children took 
the greatest pleasure in sending flowers 
to their friends, to sick people, and to 
various charitable institutions. 

The success of the first year of this 
experiment warrants enlargement of the 
plans for the current year. The Home 
Gardening Association has placed about 
three thousand potted bulbs in the school- 
rooms during the winter season, together 
with printed directions for taking care of 
them, and stereopticon lectures, showing 
what has been accomplished in the way 
‘of beautifying barren surroundings of 
homes in even the most congested quarters 
of cities, are being given from time to 
time. The president, Mr. E. H. Haines, 
says that land has been secured adjoining 
one of the schools, which will be turned 
into a school garden this spring, and there 
is reason to believe that the interest 
aroused in the culture of flowers, through 
this movement, will result in the eStab- 
lishment of a botanical garden by the 
park authorities.—Chautauquan. 


—_— 


VALUE OF BOOKS IN THE HOME 
ON THE FARM. 








MAN well along in years, living on 

a ranch in the west one hundred 
miles from a railroad and twenty miles 
from the nearest neighbor, was asked 
how he could endure such isolation and 
solitude. ‘‘I am not lonely.’’ he replied. 
‘* Have I not nature all around and close 
to me everywhere? Besides, I have the 
best of company. Thoreau comes and 
talks with me of Walden Pond and Bos- 
-ton, its environments and people; Bur- 
roughs and Audubon make trips with 
me to the mountains and the woods; 
Charles Dickens brings his friends and 
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acquaintances to see me and they have 
become my friends. When I feel the 
need of a change I explore Africa with 
Livingstone or Stanley, or talk with 
George Kennan about the hardships or 
Siberia. The travelers from the Wayside 
Inn drop in and recite their tales to me 
anew; I have reserved a place for Shake- 
speare’s plays for any night in the week. 
I go to the neighbors or they come to me 
at least once a month, and when we 
meet we visit. I waken every morning 
to the matin song service of birds, and I 
am never lonely. But I pity, from the 
bottom of my heart I pity the poor fellows 
in the city who are crowded and hurried 
by people everywhere and yet have no 
time to know any one, who do not read 
any books, who have no company and no 
neighbors.’’ This anecdote is founded 
on fact, and if books can sustain, comfort 
and keep alive the thinking faculties ofa 
man upon a ranch, they certainly can 
relieve the monotony and isolation of 
farm life in Illinois homes. The inspir- 
ation, pleasure and profit to be derived 
from good reading is beyond calculation. 
—Illinots Farmers’ Institute Report. 


> 


THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 








BY ANNA RANDNITZEY. 





HE had fallen sick—a reckless, most 
unwarrantable proceeding on the part 
of a grammar school teacher in the last 
month of the winter term; but pain and 
sickness wait for no woman, not even for 
a teacher’s convenience, and so she was 
quietly laid aside for a while from all the 
activities of her daily life. 

After a time came long days of com- 
parative comfort, days of physical rest, 
with plenty of leisure for thinking—and 
what so natural as a retrospect of work 
done in the past four months? Quite an 
array of subjects it included: arithmetic, 
history, language and composition, spell- 
ing and dictation, reading, penmanship, 
drawing, music, hygiene; yet it was on 
none of these that her mind dwelt with 
pleasurable satisfaction, but on the mem- 
ory work, which had been only incidental, 
as time would permit, and which had 
formed no part of the school curriculum. 
Not a long list: the 8th Psalm, Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘ Twilight,’’ Alice Cary’s ‘‘ Pic- 
tures of Memory,’’ Portia’s heart-search- 
ing appeal to Shylock, Leigh Hunt’s 
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‘‘Abou Ben Adhem,”’ and interspersed 
with these, quotations from Browning, 
Ruskin, Lowell and other gifted minds 
who feed us with the bread of living 
thought. And now, through long, quiet 
hours of unavoidable solitude, the mental 
repetition of these poems which she and 
her girls had learned to love, became a 
great and unexpected pleasure. It was 
so restful to go with Alice Cary into the 
‘*dim old forest,’’ to follow with her the 
little brother, who 

©. . . roved there the beautiful summers, 

The summers of long ago.’’ 
and who 
‘*When the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright, 
Fell, in his saintlike beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light.”’ 

A quick mind-transition, and the 
teacher finds herself in the fisherman’s 
cottage, where ‘‘a little face in the win- 
dow looks out into the night.’’ 

**Close, close it is pressed to the window, 
As if those childish eyes 
Were looking into the darkness 
To see some form arise.’’ 
Almost she hears the raging of the 
storm as the tender little poem closes: 
‘*And why do the roaring ocean, 
And the night-wind wild and bleak, 
As they beat at the heart of the mother, 
Drive the color from her cheek ?”’ 

Again the scene changes, and she finds 
herself in the court-chamber of Venice, 
listening with intense interest to the bril- 
liant young counsellor, as he pleads with 
the Jew for the life of Antonio. A thril- 
ling scene it is, and there is utter silence 
as that undying address falls upon the air: 
“The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 

It drop — as the gentle rain from ‘heaven 

Upon the place beneath; it is twice bless’d; 

It Flesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

. . - Wedo pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer should teach us all to 
render 
The deeds of mercy.’’ 

Now the teacher hearkens to the shep- 
herd king’s tribute to the divine conde- 
scension, as he pours out his soul in the 
sublime words of the 8th Psalm; and as 
the wonderful poem repeats itself in her 
mind, there comes to her a new sense of 
God’s greatness and goodness. ‘‘ What 


is man that thou art mindful of him, or 
the son of man that thou visitest him? 
For thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory and honor.’’ 

Then the quiet room merges itself into 
that of Abou Ben Adhem, who 
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““Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
_An angel el writing in a book of gold.” 








a a 


"And again she learns the lesson, as she 
follows the legend to its close, that love 
to God and love to man are one indeed. 

Yes, the teacher was taught—taught 
by her own teaching, taught from her 
own experience; and as she muses over 
this curious lesson in her life, memory 
travels back through past years, to the 
time when she was wont to visit an old 
earth-pilgrim, blind and bed-ridden, who 
told, again and again, how precious were 
now the Scripture passages and Psalms 
which she had learned in the Fatherland, 
when a tiny mddchen in her mother’s 
home. 

Yes, the teacher was taught; she had 
learned anew that it was laid upon her, 
not only of choice but of necessity, to fill 
the chalice in the hand of each pupil so 
brimming full of the waters of life that 
there shall be no room for one drop of 
taint or pollution. 

Wilmington, Delaware. 


in 





FOURTEEN TO EIGHTEEN. 





BY CHAS. F. THWING. 





germ the late Samuel Brearly re- 

turned after a long residence in 
Europe to begin what proved to be his 
short, yet long, life work, he was ap- 
progched with a suggestion of securing a 
place as a college professor. He turned 
upon the friend who made this suggestion 
with the remark: ‘‘ You don’t suppose 
that I am going to waste myself upon a 
college place, do you? Iam going into 
the secondary schools.’’ The new master 
of the Lawrenceville school, Rev. Simon 
J. McPherson, wrote to me soon after his 
acceptance, using these words: ‘‘I prefer 
it (the work at Lawrenceville), really, to 
college work.’’ A friend of mine who re- 
cently resigned the pastorate of one of the 
most conspicuous pulpits in New York 
city is engaged in founding a school for 
boys. 

The reason for these facts or for these 
endeavors is not far to seek. The simple 
fact that these three gentlemen have be- 
lieved that impulse, purposes, motives, 
desires, affections, volitions, in a word, 
character, are formed, not in the college, 
but in the secondary school, represents 
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the essential reason. I am often awed 
and pained in the thought of how little 
college can do for the students who come 
flocking to its doors. At eighteen and a 
half years, the age at which the student 
rapsat thecollege portals for the first time, 
the student is pretty well formed. These 
boys and these girls have not yet, indeed. 
passed their second and intellectual birth, 
but they are possessed of intellectual rela- 
tions very well set and fixed. Little can 
the college do for them in comparison 
with what the school may and should do 
for them. 

The secondary school can do much for 
these students because of theirage. Every 
period of the life of a boy or girl seems to 
be the most important and critical. The 
age of seven is the most critical age, as 
also is the age of twenty-one, but after all 
has been said it is still true that these four 
years between the ages of thirteen or four- 
teen and seventean or eighteen are the 
most critical of all critical periods. It is 
a time of storm and of stress. It is also 
a time when the heart grows and blos- 
soms in largest efflorescence, but when 
the intellect, though growing, does not 
reach its maturity. It is a time of increas- 
ing force of dominant passions without a 
corresponding increase of judgment. It 
is a time also when temptations are most 
frequent and riotous, and when the will 
is not the strongest. It is a time when 
restraints should be applied, but also 
when they should be applied to a growing 
boy with the utmost wisdom. 

In this condition, therefore, what can 
the schoolmaster do? Rather, what can 
he not do? For one thing and in one re- 
spect—and a most important respect, too 
—the schoolmaster is to do for the school- 
boy what it is said that the great master 
of Uppingham did for the boys committed 
to his care with consummate judgment 
and triumph: ‘‘to detect and to check 
the subtle beginnings of impure thought; 
to create a healthy disgust‘ for impure 
conversation; toset up all possible guards 
against the temptation to impure act; to 
arm boys for the inevitable struggle with 
their own lower nature or against the in- 
fluence of evil associates.’’ The master 
who has insight, tact, judgment, moral 

. courage, will send his boys forth into life 
clean, strong, noble. The master who 
lacks these qualities is in peril of seeing 
his boys going forth from him and in peril 
of seeing them enter the college, bearing 
in themslves the seeds of the vices of the 
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world without either the will or the wish 
for their extirpation. 

The secondary schools can do more to 
secure a sound body than can be done 
later. The gymnasium means more to a 
boy of seventeen or eighteen than to the 
man of twenty-three. Exercise is more 
efficient in securing the best results in the 
middle years of the teens than in the 
last. The proper choice of food, too, has 
greater value in securing soundness of 
health. 

The personal habits of smoking and 
using the lighter alcoholic drinks such as 
wine or beer are far more significant toa 
boy from fourteen to seventeen than to a 
man of twenty-one. In the formation of 
correct habits that make for health, the 
opportunity of the fitting school is there- 
fore far richer than the opportunity of the 
college. All the sports, golf, foot-ball, 
base-ball, are more significant on the 
school than on the collegecampus. Also 
in the formation of that most precious 
condition—good manners—the early ed- 
ucation is more productive than the later. 
But I pass on in order to say simply one 
thing more. 

If a boy is to adopt the Christian type 
of manhood asthe noblest, and the Chris- 
tian purpose as the highest, and the 
Christian method of life as the wisest, 
the fitting school is the finest opportunity 
in which this adoption can be made. The 
Men’s Christian Associations of the col- 
leges represent a most important agent, 
but the Christian Associations of the col- 
leges seldom succeed in getting so close 
to their members as the Christian Associ- 
tions of the fitting schools. 

Therefore the opportunity of the fitting 
school is great, rich and diverse. Itisa 
means for the formation of character, 
moral and intellectual. Init the body is 
to be nourished into permanent health, 
the manners are to be refined, and through 
its personal and other influences of both 
teacher and student, the fitting school 
will be the greatest power for the prepa- 
ration of a man for the living of that 
highest life which we denominate the 
Christian.— Congregationalist. . 





Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire: 
And he who wrought that spell ?— 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 

Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 

With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. Bret Harte. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.—Scotch Farmer. 


The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Iexpect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 





N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - -+ = _ J, P, McCASKEY. 





ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 





In the name and by authority of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


PROCLAMATION, 





Te rapid devastation of our forests has 
long since brought us to a realization of 
the danger to which such a course must 
lead. In the absence of prompt action, the 
growing demands of our industries would 
soon have stripped the mountains and 
plains of their wooded areas. Already the 
depletion of forests has influenced our 
climate and produced a marked effect upon 
the flow of the streams and rivers of the 
State. Pennsylvania stands in the front 
rank of the states that realize the great im- 
portance of the forestry movement. 

The Legislature has endeavored to enlist 
our citizens in the work of repairing the in- 
jury already done, and has authorized the 
setting aside of special days upon which 
trees and shrubs are to be systematically 
planted. 

Forest reservations have been established, 
and the Department of Forestry recently 
created now has full charge of the State 
reservations, which are to be increased by 
purchase and cultivation. 

It is the duty of every one to aid in this 
beneficent work which affects not only the 
State at large, but ~~ protecting, improvin 
and beautifying our highways, parks, schoo 
grounds and homes, reaches each individual 
in the Commonwealth. 

Natural forces alone are not sufficient to 
do the work of restoring trees which have 
been removed by humanagency. We must 
co-operate with nature in order to secure 
the greatest beauty about our homes and to 
perpetuate the prosperity of our State. 

In order that our citizens, both young and 
old, may have an opportunity to continue to 
contribute their share to this successful and 





beneficent work, I, William A. Stone, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, in accordance with law, do here 
designate and proclaim Friday, the twelft 
day of April, and Friday, the twenty-sixth 
day of April, A. D. 1901, to be observed as 
Arbor Days throughout the Commonwealth. 

Two days are set apart for the observance 
of this custom. Inasmuch as the climatic 
conditions may render one of these days 
more favorable for the purpose intended 
than the other, the selection is left with the 
citizens of the various sections of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State at the City of Harrisburg, this 
twenty-ninth day of March, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
one, and of the Commonwealth the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth. 

WILLIAM A. STONE. 
By the Governor: 


W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


—_ 





HE Arbor Day proclamation of Gov- 
ernor Stone has the ring of an earnest 
purpose and calls upon the people of the 
State to do something in the way of tree- 
planting for the common good. Dosome- 
thing—plant a tree, a shrub, a vine, or 
nuts that grow into trees under favorable 
conditions, and encourage others to do the 
same. It has been well said that most 
days of special observance look to the 
past, and properly so, out of gratitude 
for blessings conferred upon race or 
country. Arbor Day alone looks to the 
future. In it there is hope, with the 
sure promise of blessing to others from 
what we ourselves may do and influence 
those about us to do. 

A recent writer says that ‘‘ John Fred- 
erick Oberlin, the famous Alsatian pas- 
tor, would not permit the peasant boys 
and girls to come to communion until 
they had planted at least two trees in 
their rock-strewn valley. Had the great 
educator of a century ago lived on the 
present site of Chicago, the University of 
that city might not to-day be paying five 
thousand dollars for transplanting a 
single row of big elm treeson its campus.”’ 

The schools should be alive with the 
Arbor Day spirit, and if not, then Super- 
intendent, School Directors and Teachers 
should ask, Why not? No argument is 
needed here. Read what Governor Stone 
has well said in reference to the obser- 
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vance of the day and especially of our 
forestry interests, and do something to 
help on this important work at your own 
home and in your own immediate neigh- 
borhood. 





THE management of that excellent 
summer school, the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Chau- 
tauqua’’ at Mt. Gretna, is arranging a 
programme and course of instruction for 
the Assembly season of tIgo1, with a 
special view of making it attractive to 
teachers and students. The talent en- 
gaged is of such a character as to insure 
high-grade instruction and entertainment. 
The following are the greatly reduced 
rates offered to all persons who realize 
the importance of combining intellectual 
and professional improvement with a 
pleasant summer’s outing: For $6.00 per 
week, each teacher, student or member of 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, will be entitled to a room, board- 
ing, admission to the Chautauqua 
grounds, tuition in two of the classes in 
the Department of Instruction and ad- 
mission to all the public entertainments 
and lectures of the Chautauqua. The 
Assembly will open on Tuesday, July 
2nd, and will continue in session for five 
weeks. For programme and further par- 
ticulars, address Prof. J. H. Keener, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey. This announcement is one 
of unusual importance to teachers and 
students, especially to those living in 
eastern Pennsylvania. 





WERE the protection of our forests car- 
ried to the full extent, there would be no 
offender to come under the condemnation 
which Phillips Brooks thus expresses : 
‘*’There is something wrong about a man 
that needlessly plucks off a new leaf-bud 
from a forest tree, even if he be where no 
human steps would have been sheltered 
by its shade and no eye charmed with its 
beauty.’’— Youth’s Companion. 





Supt. KENDALL says: ‘‘ Literary cul- 
ture in its elements should be taught 
through all the years of a common 
school course where the masses receive 
their education. At no time is the pupil 
better prepared than in the earlier years 
of his school life. It is at this time that 
his memory plays so important a part—a 
truth we can verify in our own exper- 
ience. What we do for the child becomes 
a lasting feature of his education. In 
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the Homestead schools, poetry is one of 
the regular exercises of the course of 
study. From the first school year to the 
second year in the high school, is as- 
signed a suitable poem each month, 
which the pupil copies and then com- 
mits. After committing, he re-writes 
from memory an exact reproduction.’’ 





A MAN of intelligence, who knows the 
better way, says: ‘‘ I would rather have 
my son go to school toa man whose head 
was full of choice things, and whose 
heart could feel and his artistic sense ap- 
preciate them, than to have him under 
the greatest specialists in science or art 
who lacks acquaintance with literature 
and the best in thought and life.’’ 





In a recent number of the Vew Eng- 
land Journal of Education, Dr. Winship 
says forcibly : 

This brilliant falsehood, ‘‘ We are edu- 
cating people to achampagne thirst on a 
beer pocketbook,’’ recently brought down 
the house at a teachers’ meeting, and it 
is no wonder, for not often does one hear 
a more fetching statement than that, but 
there is not a fact nor the ghost of a sus- 
picion of a shadow of a shade of truth in 
it, and withal it is more stale than a glass 
of ale left in a mug over night. The 
champagne taste, literally and figura- 
tively, is given, not by the education of 
the school or college, but by show win- 
dows, the bill boards, the dress and dia- 
monds on the street, the brilliant write- 
up of wealth and style by the penny 
paper. The boy or girl who does not go 
to school, but who earns money or goes 
to the vaudeville show ard the beer gar- 
den is the one who acquires an imagina- 
tive champagne taste, for which he is 
willing to do almost any desperate deed 
to get money to gratify it. The cata- 
logue of crimes committed by men and 
women for the sake of living better than 
their legitimate earnings will allow does 
not contain many names of poor boys or 
girls who made sacrifices for an educa- 
tion. It is time to hold up some of these 
falsehoodsset forth in glittering rhetoric.’’ 





Rev. Dr. Parkhurst beautifully de- 
scribes character in the following: ‘‘ My 
character to-day is, for the most part, 
simply the resultant of all the thoughts 
I have ever had, of all the feelings I have 
ever cherished, and of all the deeds I 
have ever performed. It is the entirety 
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of my previous years packed and crys- 
talized into the present moment. So 
that character is the quintessence of 
biography; so that everybody who 
knows my character—and there is no 
keeping character under cover—knows 
what for forty or more years I have been 
doing and thinking. Character is, for the 
most part, simply habit become fixed.’’ 





HorAcE GREELEY, speaking of the 
big trees of California, said that some of 
them have been “‘serenely growing ever 
since Jesus was on the earth.’’ But on 
the island of Kos, off the coast of Asia 
Minor, stands an oak twenty-five feet in 
diameter, which a German scientist be- 
lieves to be two thousand nine hundred 
years old. In that case it must have been 
a vigorous sapling in the days when King 
Solomon ‘‘ spake of trees, from the cedar 
tree that is in Lebanon even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall.’’ 





Amonc the resolutions adopted at the 
Cumberland County Institute was this: 
‘That we wish for the near approach of 
the day that shall put a library of whole- 
some books into every school house in 
Cumberland county, sothat by this means 
the influence and example of great men 
and women may aid in forming the char- 
acter of our youth.’’ 





THE membership list of the State As- 
sociation has been increased by the names 
of Charles Williams, Duboistown; Syl- 
vester Spring, Opp; Supt. E. E. Stitz- 
inger, Nebraska; John W. Griffith, Nanti- 
coke, and T. W. Bevan, Syracuse, New 
York, making a total enrollment for the 
Williamsport meeting of 1017 members. 





A DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY as a dis- 
tinct office in the State Administration is 
a new departure in the promotion of a 
great ecouomic interest which this Com- 
monwealth has taken in advance of all 
others in this country. ‘‘ The action of 
the Legislature,’ says the Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph, ‘‘in creating this 
department, clothed with ample powers 
to carry forward the work of scientific 
forestry as understood and practised by 
modern experts, is eminently creditable 
to the intelligence of our representatives 
at Harrisburg, and they should be ex- 
pressly assured of the approbation ac- 
corded by all thinking citizens. The 


appointment of Dr. J. T. Rothrock as 
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Forestry Commissioner is a_ selection 
made in the same commendable spirit, 
and should be similarly approved. Dr. 
Rothrock is one of the most eminent ex- 
perts in the modern evolution of scientific 
forestry, and to wide knowledge and var- 
ied experience he adds executive energy 
and devotion to the work he has in hand, 
which cannot fail to secure success in the 
designs contemplated by the establish- 
ment of the Forestry Commission. A 
great task has been entrusted to this 
Commission, and in executing this task 
great responsibilities must be assumed. 
Dr. Rothrock’s name affords a guarantee 
that these responsibilities will be fully 
met, and the mission entrusted to him 
faithfully accomplished.’’ 





Ir is very proper that Pennsylvania 
should have her special building at the 
Pan-American Exposition to be opened 
at Buffalo within a few weeks. Electric- 
ity will be the energy to ‘‘make the 
wheels go round;’’ the force that will 
create new and startling effects on the 
Exposition Midway; the power that will 
propel the launches on all its canals; the 
force that will carry millions of people to 
the Exposition grounds; the energy that 
will by night bathe the buildings and 
grounds in artificial sunlight; that will 
illumine the dancing waters of the foun- 
tains, the cascades and the basins to a 
degree of beauty and brilliancy perhaps 
never before witnessed. Electricity will 
be king at the Exposition, crowned by 
the appreciation and praises of all visitors, 
surpassing every known attempt that has 
ever been made to portray the wonders of 
the subtle current. And this electricity 
will be generated at Niagara Falls, more 
than 20 miles away! to which the visitor 
may go in thirty minutes or more by the 
electric cars. 





THE Philadelphia Ledger of April 5th, 
says: ‘‘The Governor has performed a 
gracious and commendable act by reap- 
pointing Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer to be 
the Superintendent of Education. There 
was a general request for Dr. Schaeffer’s 
reappointment from educators in all parts 
of the State. These are the people most 
intimately acquainted with his work, and 
can testify to his peculiar fitness for the 
position. Since Dr. Schaeffer was given 
the post by Governor Pattison in 1893, 
public education in this State has ad- 
vanced in proficiency with great strides, 
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and there are few other Commonwealths 
that can show equal progress. A large 
part of this advance has been due to the 
energy, clear-sightedness, broad knowl- 
edge and executive ability of the man 
who is at the head of the school system. 
When the amount of politics that is in- 
terjected into school management is con- 
sidered, it is wonderful that Dr. Schaeffer 
has been able to accomplish as much as 
he has; but this only emphasizes to a 
greater degree the fact that he is the right 
man in the right place. Governor Stone 
has earned the commendation of the 
people by his reappointment, and at the 
same time he has properly rewarded a 
faithful and efficient officer.’’ 





The following paragraph is from fhe 
Quarryville Sun, from a reccnt letter of 
Mr. George W. Hensel, who was at the 
time traveling on the Pacific coast: 

‘*T spent the greater part of to day with 
Dr. Martin and Bob and went to see the 
Whitworth College, the institution we all 
knew of from Dr. Stewart’s connection 
with it. I could not describe this pa- 
latial place. Suffice to say it was built 
by Mason, who once was a very rich 
man, at a cost of about $100,000. Its 
situation is grand, decidedly the most 
magnificent in the town, and the college 
people bought it all for about $20,000. 
Prof. Galt, the president, welcomed us 
and treated us very cordially. In the 
course of our short conversation he told 
me of his meeting with the late Dr. 
Higbee and Prof. Mull, of F. and M. 
College. With some misgivings as to the 
wisdom of his course in leaving civiliza- 
tion to engage in educational work in 
this country, and apprehensive lest he 
might not be a success, the good Doctor 
encouraged him and told him how he 
envied him in the work he was about to 
undertake, for, said he, ‘‘ You are to 
help mould a State.’’ From what I can 
understand, the professor has contributed 
a great deal and sacrificed much, but his 
work is appreciated by his fellow citi- 
zens, and in his labors and through all 
these years he has remembered Dr. Hig- 
bee. I shall never forget the Doctor my- 
self—he rolled all over a green sward 
with me when I was a boy, just because 
he wanted to, and it was upon his assur- 
ance of perfect safety, being a minister, 
that I took a white-headed bumblebee 
into my hands for the first time. I had 
always doubted their inability to sting.’ 
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REAPPOINTMENT. 


ITH heartfelt gratitude the under- 
signed announces to the readers of 
The Journal the fact of his reappointment 
for another term as Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Pennsylvania. 
Words fail to express his sense of obliga- 
tion to Governor Stone for the honor con- 
ferred, to friends who urged the reap- 
pointment, to those who have sent 
innumerable letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulation, to all the leading newspapers 
which without exception contained ex- 
pressions of approval, and to the Senate 
for unanimous vote in confirming the ap- 
pointment. Whocan imagine a more pow- 
erful incentive to renewed effort and fidel- 
ity in the discharge of public duty? 
Eight years of public service should be 
worth something. Pennsylvania is a 
vast Commonwealth with varying condi- 
tions in every county and in well-nigh 
every school district, Hence it is diffi- 
cult to enact legislation which shall not 
work hardship or do harm somewhere. 
Moreover, the schools can not be made 
better than the people want them to be. 
If public opinion demands a high stand- 
ard, the schools soon grow better than 
the system to which they belong. If the 
public is indifferent on educational ques- 
tions, inefficient teachers will be em- 
ployed and retained, and the schools will 
deteriorate in spite of the plan of organiza- 
tion. Occasionally agitation may be 
needed to arouse public sentiment; but it 
should ever be borne in mind that agita- 
tion is not synonymous with education. 
The beginning of a third term makes 
one feel the value and the need of the loyal 
support of superintendents, teachers, di- 
rectors and other friends of education, and 
of the hearty co-operation of the press, 
which exerts such a potent influence 
in the formation of public sentiment. To 
prevent harmful legislation, to aid meas- 
ures that facilitate progress, to beget a 
demand for the best in all grades of 
schools from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity, to banish illiteracy and make ig- 
norance impossible by bringing all the 
children to school, to bring the fruits and 
blessings of higher education within 
reach of the average child, to lift the sys- 
tem of public instruction to higher and 
higher planes of efficiency by eliminating 
defects, adopting improvements and re- 
taining the essence of what the nine- 
teenth century has transmitted to the 
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twentieth, is a work worthy of the best 
years of any career. For this work may 
the good Lord grant due strength, wis- 
dom, and devotion. 
Very sincerely, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 





PAN-AMERICAN. 





HE great Exposition at Buffalo during 
six months will attract its millions, 
of whom hundreds of thousands will be 
from Pennsylvania. Niagara Falls will 
be the gieatest feature of the Buffalo at- 
tractions for the summer, and we advise 
every reader who can make the trip to do 
so. Don’t rush, but see at your leisure 
Buffalo and the Falls, and perhaps the 
Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, 
Saratoga and the Hudson, New York, 
the sea-shore, Philadelphia, and some 
other places, should time and money per- 
mit—but be sure of Buffalo and the Falls. 
Governor Stone, in his message to the 
Legislature, made the following reference 
to the coming Exposition: 

‘* Your attention is earnestly called to 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, 
New York, beginning on the first day of 
May, and ending on Nov. 1, Igo1. 
Buffalo, a large and populous city in a 
sister state, is putting forth every effort 
to make her Exposition a success. Con- 
gress has already appropriated $500,000, 
Ohio has appropriated $30,000 for the 
erection of a building, etc., and several 
other states have made provision for a 
proper representation at this Exposition. 
Pennsylvania can hardly afford to refuse 
to recognize and aid in this undertaking. 
Her commercial intercourse and trade 
with Buffalo is large. Situated as Buffalo 
is, upon Lake Erie, which fronts a por- 
tion of our state, anything that contrib- 
utes to the success of this Exposition 
must necessarily be beneficial to Pennsyl- 
vania. We are so closely allied with 
Buffalo as to give her citizens a reasonable 
right toexpect co-operation upon our part. 

‘* At the request of the managers of the 
Exposition I appointed two vice-presi- 
dents to represent our state— the Hon. 
Joseph Buffington, of Pittsburg, and Col. 
James Elverson, of Philadelphia; and 
also appointed at the request of the man- 
agers of the Exposition two members of 
the board of women managers or com- 
missioners — Mrs. William McCreery, of 
Allegheny, and Mrs. Charles C. Harrison, 
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of Philadelphia. I have not, however, 
made application for any space for expo- 
sition purposes for the state, for want of 
authority. These vice-presidents and 
women managers have been appointed 
without compensation to them. I have 
done all that I felt authorized to do with- 
out legislative action. 

‘‘If Pennsylvania is to be represented 
at this exposition it is important that the 
legislature should make an appropriation 
at once. I think, under all the circum- 
stances, our State ought to co-operate in 
this Exposition, and earnestly recommend 
legislation in that particular.’’ 

In accordance with this recommenda- 
tion a bill was passed by the Legislature 
appropriating some $35,000 to secure a 
proper representation for Pennsylvania, 
$15,000 of which will be expended in the 
construction of a suitable building. The 
Pan-American Commission, representing 
the two branches of the Legislature, has 
been appointed, the site has been chosen, 
and the work is already well under way. 


FROM PORTO RICO. 








HE following extract is from a letter by 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Commissioner 
of Education for the Island of Porto 
Rico, and throws a side light upon the 
value of this territorial acquisition by 
reason of climate and products. Dr. 
Brumbaugh is doing a grand work for 
the children of Porto Rico, but his friends 
are anxious to see him back in the old 
Keystone State. 

‘If I were a poet I would make a gar- 
land of verses in which I would wreathe 
into one grand unity the beauties of this 
Island and the sweet memories of the 
grand old State of Pennsylvania. There 
you shiver: here we bask in sunshine. 
There you look out on the rugged moun- 
tains clothed in snow and wreathed in 
storm: here we look out upon the beau- 
tiful mountains bathed in sunlight and 
wreathed in clouds. There you look out 
over the broad acres, cheerless, lifeless 
and birdless: here we look over the 
waving cane, the bending palm and the 
golden orange. There the waters are 
chilled into ice: here they laugh open- 
faced to the sun. There you hear only 
the storms that beat and the winds that 
roar: here every night the grand old 
ocean beats upon its coral rim and sings 
the melodies of the memories of the days 
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when Columbus sailed this way, and De 
Soto, and when Leon put on his proud 
trappings and made this gem of the sea 
his home and his grave.’’ 

Since the above was put into type we 
have received the ‘‘ Programa de la 
Asamblea Educationista celebrada los 
dias 15 y 16 de Marzo de 1901, en Ponce, 
Pto. Rico,’’ with its periods for ‘‘ In- 
struccion’’ by Dr. Brumbaugh, Hon. 
Heury C. Houck and Hon. O. T. Corson. 
This means that these gentlemen talked 
school sense in English, ‘‘ not too fast,”’ 
and the interpreter gave it to the audience 
in Porto Rican Spanish. Our old friend 
Houck knows very many things, but he 
is not at home in Spanish accent, nor 
familiar with the latest Spanish grammar. 
The program is interspersed with music, 
vocal and instrumental, including our 
American national songs. 

‘*The Washington anniversary exer- 
cises as observed by the schools of Porto 
Rico on Thursday and Friday, February 
21st and 22d,’’ says the San Juan ews, 
‘* were such as to be more than gratifying 
to the island’s educators. Every one 
connected with the educational depart- 
ment, from Commissioner Brumbaugh 
and the district superintendents to the 
teachers of rural schools, had been at 
work for weeks in preparing for the day, 
and they are rewarded in knowing tbat 
the exercises were a grand success. 

‘* Of the 40,000 odd pupils enrolled in 
the schools of Porto Rico, it is estimated 
that at least 30,000 participated in honor- 
ing the first American. ‘The exercises in 
the smaller towns were held on Thursday 
in the school rooms. In the cities and 
. large towns where halls were available 
they were held on Friday. Zhe News is 
in receipt of reports from many towns 
which cannot be published for want of 
space. In many places refreshments were 
served to the participants. 

‘* A reporter for Zhe News visited Com- 
missioner Brumbaugh’s offices, and was 
shown a mass of reports from all over the 
island, excepting from the rural schools. 
The reports are as one in recording the 
tremendous success of the day as an oc- 
casion to be long remembered by the 
children of Porto Rico. 

‘‘Dr. Brumbaugh said ‘ This celebra- 
tion has done much toward Americaniz- 
ing the island, much more than could be 
accemplished in any other way. It was 
a most remarkable demonstration of 
patriotism, nothing like it ever having 
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been seen in Porto Rico. The young 
mind of the coming generation is being 
molded to follow the spirit of Washing- 
ton, and it is very gratifying to me and 
my assistants, that the celebrations were 
so general throughout the Island.’ ”’ 


tie 
> 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
THE DIRECTORS. 








HE annual convention of City, Bor- 

ough and Township Superintendents 
and that of the School Directors of Penn- 
sylvania, were held in mid-February at 
Harrisburg. The proceedings of the Su- 
perintendents’ meeting, with reports and 
papers given in full, are found in our 
March number, and occupy some fifty 
pages. The proceedings of the State 
Association of School Directors, with 
papers also in full, are presented herewith 
in the current (April) number of Zhe 
Journal. ‘There has been some delay in 
getting out these numbers, but the full- 
ness of these reports and the excellent 
character of the matter presented make 
ample amends for this short-coming. 

These proceedings are found only in 
The Pennsylvania School Journal, and no- 
where else even in moderately condensed 
form in any other publication whatever. 
They may be read with profit by every 
School Director who is interested in the 
schools, as well as by every Director who 
is not so interested, since to read what 
these earnest men have to say might 
arouse him to a sense of solemn duty 
neglected and grave responsibility disre- 
garded. 

But how is this possible unless the 
work done at these meetings be spread 
upon the printed page, and sent to a 
large proportion of these men in an offi- 
cial organ, upon the order of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction? The news- 
paper can give but brief passing mention 
to any meetings of this kind, and the ex- 
cellent papers read here, with these profi- 
table discussions, would be practically 
unheard by the State and unknown, but for 
The School Journal, which has published 
all of them with the same complete and 
satisfactory fullness from the beginning, 
thus giving to these conventions a very 
large audience, numbering many thou- 
sands widely distributed within and be- 
yond the borders of the State. They are 
also put into permanent form, slways ac- 
cessible in the annual volumes of 7he 
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Journal, so that they may be referred to 
years afterwards if, for any reason, that 
shall seem desirable. 

The School Journal, as the official organ 
of the Department of Public Instruction, 
should contain all this matter. The De- 
partment, because it does contain such 
reports, together with its own official 
announcements, and much besides that 
is suggestive and appropriate in a journal 
of its class, for nearly fifty years subscrib- 
ed for it for the Secretary of each school 
district, a distinctive feature of the school 
work in Pennsylvania. 


>_> 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. 








HE most interesting book we haveever 

seen upon the German Immigration 
into Pennsylvania and the Redemptioners, 
from whom have sprung so many of the 
substantial families of the State, is that 
by Mr. F. R. Diffenderffer, associate 
editor of the New LZra, Lancaster, Pa., 
former secretary and president of the 
Pennsylvania German Society, and 
author of ‘‘ The Three Earls,’’ ‘‘German 
Exodus to England in 1709,’’ ‘‘ Palati- 
nate and Quaker as Commonwealth 
Builders,’ etc. It is a noble volume of 
330 pages, printed in handsome type, 
with hundreds of illustrations of interest- 
ing historical value. The author shows 
the extensive character of this immigra- 
tion, the causes which led to it, the suc- 
cessful efforts of William Penn to make 
his province known to prospective Ger- 
man settlers, the large emigration, the 
privations and hardships of the voyage 
across the Atlantic, the German popula- 
tion on the frontier beyond the English 
and the Quaker settlements, their de- 
tractors and their friends, the Germans 
as farmers, etc. The second part of the 
volume treats specially of the Redemp- 
tioners, who and what they were; several 


kinds of bond-servants, a very interesting | 


study in the history of Pennsylvania ; the 
“*Newlanders, or Soul Sellers,’’ who 
made a business of sending ‘‘ redemp- 
tioners’’ to Pennsylvania and elsewhere ; 
testimony of newspapers of the time, 
letters from Pastor Muhlenberg, Chris- 
topher Sauer and others; mortality on 
shipboard; ‘‘redemptioners’’ not all 
Germans, Ireland, Scotland and England 
contributing large numbers; some of 
Cromwell’s prisoners sent to America and 
sold into bondage; and good as well as 
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evil resulting from the system. It is a 
book for the school library in Pennsyl- 
vania, of just the kind to supplement 
the ordinary school history of the United 
States. The Evening Bulletin, in an 
article written by its scholarly contribu- 
tor, ‘‘ Penn,’’ in an extended review of 
this valuable work, says: 

Mr. Diffenderffer is not disposed to be 
credulous or to be easily deceived in dealing 
with the myths and traditions which spring 
up out of a vague past. He sees none of the 
glamour which imagination throws around 


the Colonial period. His remarks on the 


fallacious contrasts by which those times 
are often held up to us as superior to our 
own indicate the shrewd and practical judg- 
ment of a man who has formed his conclu- 
sions, as far as possible, from original 
evidence or from a hard-headed meditation 
over the realities of other days. 

Our previous discussions of themes kin- 
dred in part to those which Mr. Diffenderffer 
has taken a preclude anything like an ex- 
haustive talk upon this book. But there 
are some facts and thoughts in it which 
may be brought forward for the benefit of 
those readers who are not familiar with the 
story of the Pennsylvania Germans. Thus, 
it is seldom realized, I think, by most of us, 
how great was their number. Not long ago 
the statement made here to the effect that 
fully one-third, and possibly more than two- 
fifths, of the people of Pennsylvania to-day 
are descendants of, or are intermarried with, 
German stock was received with some in- 
credulity on the part of men whose observa- 
tion of their State has been confined chiefly 
to Philadelphia, and who think of German 
immigration only in connection with Castle 
Garden or Washington street wharf. But 
Mr. Diffenderffer, in examining the various 
records and authorities on the subject, de- 
fective as they are, has collected some 
figures which show how enormous in the 
eighteenth century was the tide of German 
immigration which for nearly sixty years 
flowed directly into Philadelphia, and which 
the inhabitants of English descent feared 
would swamp them in the control of the 
province. 

It appears, for example, from a table of 
the number of immigrant ships which came 
into the Delaware in the forty-seven years 
from 1727 to 1774—although the German 
movement had begun many years before 
1727—that there were no fewer than three 
hundred and twenty-one vessels laden with 
Germans. So numerous had been the im- 
migrants that a head tax of ten dollars was 
laid upon each of them by the authorities 
of Pennsylvania. Within a period of nine 
years fifteen thousand Germans, who for 
the most part had embarked at Rotterdam, 
arrived in Philadelphia. Beginning as 
early as the time of Penn, there had been a 
regular business in Germany and Holland 
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of solicitation not unlike that which the 
steamship companies now carry on. Thus 
the titles of as many as forty pamphlets, 
ranging from ten to one hundred pages, 
which were circulated in Europe, inviting 
immigration to Pennsylvania, have been 
reserved. It was the opinion of Proud, the 
istorian, that up to the time of the Revo- 
lution the number of Germans that had 
come across the Atlantic dlrectly into Penn- 
sylvania was about thirty-nine thousand. 
But Mr. Diffenderffer believes that this is an 
underestimate, as it probably was. The 
many estimates which were made by politi- 
cians and writers of the time vary greatly. 
But if the number of the German immi- 
ant ships which are known to have sailed 
into this port shall be taken for the basis of 
- calculation, it will be found that the esti- 
mate of Proud falls probably nearly one-half 
below the correct total. 

‘‘Franklin, who was generally careful in 
his estimates, believed that about one-third 
of the whole number of the colonists, or 
about 53,000, were Germans. But Mr. 
Diffenderfer, after going over this estimate, 


as well as others, and taking ships’ arrivals | 


and natural increase of families for the 
basis of his conclusions, believes that there 
were fully ninety thousand Germans in 
Pennsylvania at the opening of the Revo- 
lution. By hardly any writer of the period 
is their number fixed at less than one-third 
of the whole population. Between the time 
of the opening of the Revolution and the tak- 
ing of the first Federal census, in 1790, there 
were added about five thousand Hessians 
or other German soldiers who had deserted 
the British army or who settled after the 
war among their countrymen in the interior 
of Pennsylvania. It is, therefore, probable 
that if only the proportion of one third of 
the whole was maintained, the number of 
Germans in this State at the time of the 
establishment of the Republic was 144,000. 
‘‘Mr. Diffenderffer goes over the ground 
which Judge Pennypacker has made fami- 
liar in defending the race from the asper- 
sions which Franklin put upon their intel- 
ligence and capacity. He also takes up the 
recent statements of Professor Bolles in his 
“History of the State,’’ that the Germans 
were less given to the enjoyment of agri- 
culture than the Scotch-Irish. On this 
point he certainly makes out a strong case 
against the Professor. There is little reason 
to doubt that three-fourths of the Germans 
were farmers, or concerned in the tillage of 
the land, and that they followed that occu- 
pation not only with great frugality and 
diligence, but with as much zest and en- 
thusiasm as was then in their nature for 
anything, unless for the duties of religion. 
The rural populations of York, Lancaster, 
Lebanon, Berks, Lehigh and Northampton 
undoubtedly include to day the best farmers 
in the world; it is said that nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the ten thousand farms in Lan- 
caster county are now owned and cultivated 
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by the descendants of the German pioneers; 
and whatever may be the faults with which 
the stock has been justly chargeable on the 
score of self-isolation, retention of alien 
customs and political docility, their industry 
and the zeal with which they made Penn- 
sylvania a great agricultural state cannot 
be called in question. 

‘* It is supposed that nearly one-half of the 
Germans of Pennsylvania came hither as 
Redemptioners and were held as serfs. The 
were often persons of character and intelli- 
gence, but without means. No inconsider- 
able number of rich Pennsylvanians to-day 
owe their origin to these forbears. For when 
the bondman had completed his years of 
servitude, the law made it possible for him 
to acquire land easily and set up for himself 
asa freedman. Not unseldom the time would 
arrive when he, too, would come or send to 
Philadelphia to make a purchase of some 
poor devil on board ship who was in the 
same plight as he himself had once been. 
Nor is it a thing of reproach that any Penn- 
sylvanian to-day may be a descendant of a 
Redemptioner. Thus says Mr. Diffenderffer: 
‘‘T have at this moment an autobiographical 
sketch lying before me, written by one of 
these people. He came to the town where I 
was born, and for nearly half a century lived 
within easy speaking distance of my own 
home. He was well educated. He was hon- 
est and faithful. The community honored 
him with public office, while his enterprise, 
energy and thrift brought him a large estate. 
He founded a family, and his descendants 
to-day are honorable, honest and honored, 
the wealthiest people in the community. 
These are things we must not forget in pass- 
ing judgment upon this man-traffic. Com- 
mon fairness demands it. It rescued thou- 
sands from lives of poorly requited toil, and 
placed them where their labor met with its 
proper reward.”’ 


-— 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 








HE Committee on Enrollment of the 

Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation is actively at work, and asks the 
cordial and hearty co-operation of all 
superintendents, teachers and directors. 
The meeting at Philadelphia should be 
much the largest in the history of the 
Association. The city will be very 
largely represented, and a general repre: 
sentation from the State is hoped for. 
The more distant parts of the State can 
very well take Philadelphia on the way 
to the sea shore or other summer trips in 
this direction. Let us have a record- 
breaking list of members for Philadel- 
phia. The membership fee, one dollar, 
may be sent to the Treasurer, Prof. David 
S. Keck, Kutztown, Pa., who will 
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promptly acknowledge the same. Now 
that the other Associations have become 
departments of the State Educational As- 
sociation, let us all do what we can to 
advance its interests. 

The following circular has been issued 
by Supt. Edward Brooks, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of Philadelphia 
Teachers, calling attention to the meet- 
ing, and urging the teachers to give it 
their hearty support: 

To the Teachers of Philadelphia: The State 
Educational Association meets in Philadelphia 
on the 2d, 3d and 4th of next July. This Assoc- 
iation as now constituted represents all the 
educational interests of the State. It was or- 
ganized in 1852, meeting in Harrisburg with 
John H. Brown, Principal of the Zane Street 
Grammar School, as its first temporary chair- 
man and one of its four vice-presidents. 
Though nearly fifty years old, it has held but 
one meeting in Philadelphia, in 1872, at which 
Mr. Edward Gideon was elected President. 

During these fifty years the Association has 


exerted a powerful influence on the educational, 


history of Pennsylvania. Its meeting in Phila- 
delphia this year, the first year of the New 
Century, is an event of no small importance. 
It signifies a professional sympathy between the 
city and the State and a unity of effort in the 
cause of public education. It means that hun- 
dreds of the leading teachers from every part of 
the State shall come into touch with a large 
number of the thirty-five hundred teachers of 
our city, giving us the inspiration of their en- 
thusiasm and receiving the influence of our own 
enthusiasm in return. 

It is the purpose to make this meeting of the 
Association the largest and most successful in 
its history. There was an enrollment of a 
thousand or more at the meeting last summer 
at Williamsport; there should be an enrollment 
of several thousand members next July in Phila- 
delphia. We have in our city over thirty-five 
hundred teachers in the public schools; what a 
magnificent record it would be if every one of 
these teachers should be enrolled as members 
of the Association! Philadelphia now stands 
high among the cities of the country for the 
excellence of her public and private schools. 
Her educational institutions and historical as- 
sociations are without a parallel in the entire 
country. We are proud of our city, of her edu- 
cational achievements and of the spirit of pro- 
fessional enthusiasm among our teachers. We 
desire that the other teachers of the State may 
know and appreciate what we are doing in the 
cause of education, and that we may be better 
informed in respect to their work. We desire 
to extend to them a cordial welcome to this 
meeting and to do all we can to make their stay 
with us a source of pleasure and of professional 
profit. Indeed, we desire to make our welcome 
so hearty and our entertainment so generous 
that they may cherish the memory of their 


visit to Philadelphia among the most pleasant 
recollections of their lives. 

In order to carry out this purpose, a commit- 
tee of the teachers of the city has been formed 
whose object it shall be to unite our teachers in 
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a common effort and give efficiency to their 
purpose to make the meeting of the Association 
a conspicuous success. The first object of this 
committee is to arrange for a complete enroll- 
ment of the teachers of the city as members of 
the Association. The most convenient way to 
accomplish this purpose, in the judgment of 
the committee, is to have each principal of the 
city obtain the enrollment of his or her own 
teachers. The membership fee is only one 
dollar, and that entitles a member not only to 
all the privileges of the Association, but to a 
printed copy of the proceedings containing the 
valuable papers read and discussed at the meet- 
ings. 

Each teacher subscribing may pay the dollar 
to the principal of the school in which he or 
she is teaching. The principal will pay the 
money thus collected to Dr. William C. Jacobs, 
696 City Hall, whom the committee has selected 
as Treasurer of the Philadelphia Teachers’ 
Committee. Each teacher thus subscribing 
will receive a receipt entitling the holder to 
membership in the Association. 

Principals of the public schools, we appeal to 
you to endeavor to secure the enrollment of all 
your teachers as members of the Associatiou. 
Teachers of the public schools, we appeal to 
you to enroll yourselves as members of this 
great Educational Association of the State. Let 
us show to the State of Pennsylvania and to the 
other cities of the country that the teachers of 
Philadelphia have aided in making the meeting 
of her State Educational Association the most 
memorable in its history. 


- The special circular just received from 
Col. Passmore, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Enrollment is as follows: 


To the Educators of Pennsylvania: 

The undersigned committee on enrollment 
for the Pennsylvania State Educational Associ- 
ation, desires to make a strong appeal to you, 
urging you to become members of this Associa- 
tion and attend the next meeting. The confer- 
ence of County Superintendents, the City and 
Borough Superintendents’ Convention, and the 
State School Directors’ Association have all de- 
cided to become departments of the State Asso- 
ciation, thus making the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association capable, if properly 
supported, of becoming the greatest educational 


. factor in the country. 


It is very important that the attendance and 
enrollment this year shall be large to enable us 
to get well on our feet financially, and we ask 
Superintendents to urge their teachers to en- 
roll, even though not all can attend the meet- 
ing. By becoming a member of the Associa- 
tion, everyone is entitled to all its privileges 
and to a copy of the annual proceedings of the 
Association and its Departments. 

We urge all Directors in the Commonwealth 
to ask their teachers to become members of the 
Association, and thus ally themselves with a 
movement which has for its object the eleva- 
tion of the profession of teaching and the ad- 
vancement of the cause of education in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

There is no reason why this Association 
should not increase its membership to 10,000. 
Remember, any friend of education may be- 
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come a member by paying $1.00. Send your 
membership fee as soon as convenient to Prof. 
David S. Keck, Treasurer, Kutztown, Pa., and 
he will send you a certificate of membership. 

The Association meets this year in Philadel- 
phia, on July 2, 3 and 4th. 

Again urging all to put their shoulders to the 
wheel and begin the 20th century with the 
greatest State Association meeting ever held 
in this country, we are 

Very truly yours, 
JouHN A. M. PASSMORE, 
ADDISON L.. JONES, 
R. B. TEITRICK, 
Committee. 


- 


RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 








'T’HE small cost of the service in the free 
delivery of the mails to the rural dis- 
tricts is a surprise to those who have 
given attention to the matter. Many 
fourth-class offices have been abolished, 
and their former cost expended in this 
new direction. For less than $14,000,000 
the goverument can deliver the mails 
every day at the doors of 21,000,000 peo- 
ple, thus bringing substantially the en- 
tire population of the country within the 
range of the postman’s daily visits. 
_ In the cities and towns free mail de- 
livery is now made to 31,000,000 people. 
In the hamlets and on the farms there 
are 21,000,000 more who are within the 
limits of a reasonably extended rural free 
delivery system. They arescattered over 
1,000,000 square miles of territory, an 
area more than twice as great as that 
covered by the rural free delivery systems 
of England, France and Germany com- 
bined. It is the ambition and aim of 
Postmaster-General Smith to extend the 
benefits of free mail delivery to these 21,- 
000,000 farmers and villagers as rapidly 
as Congress will support him in this new 
policy. There have been established 
more than 2,614 routes in forty-four 
States, serving a populatiou of 1,801,524. 
By the 1st of July next the Postmaster- 
General hopes to have 4,300 routes in 
operation, carrying the mail daily to 
many more people. Outside of the free 
delivery system, the increase in postal 
revenues last year was only 2.49 per cent. 
In Carroll county, Md., which has a 
complete rural free delivery service, the 
increase was ten per cent. On this basis 
Postmaster-General Smith estimates an 
immediate increase of 7.51 per cent. in 
receipts as the direct result of the exten- 
sion of the service over the 1,000,000 
square miles of the country not now 
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reached by the postman. Deducting also 
the saving effected by the discontinuance 
of fourth-class post-offices and star routes, 
the net annual cost of free rural delivery 
over all the country that can reasonably be 
be reached is reduced to $13,782,224. 





>_> 


AS TO VACCINATION. 





COMPULSORY VACCINATION UPHELD—DE- 
CISION OF SUPREME COURT. 





HE decision rendered April 1st in 

Philadelphia by the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania should set at rest the 
question as to the authority of the School 
Board to insist that pupils shall be vac- 
cinated. This law was made for the 
protection of the public. The few who 
do not believe in vaccination, or who ob- 
ject to it for other reasons, will recognize 
this decision of the Supreme Court as the 
final authority. 

The Court ruled that under the stat- 
utes pupils in the schools of this State 
must be vaccinated, affirming the judg- 
ment of Common Pleas Court No. 2 of 
Philadelphia. 

The decision was rendered in the man- 
damus litigation brought by Charles J. 
Field against Martha L. Robinson, prin- 
cipal of Keystone Public School, to force 
her to admit Mr. Field’s eight-year-old 
daughter, Victoria Field, to the school 
without being vaccinated. Miss Robin- 
son replied that she refused to admit the 
child because the rules of the Board of 
Education and the Act of Assembly of 
June 19, 1895, forbade her doing so 
unless the little girl was vaccinated. 

Mr. Field contended that the act of 
1895 was unconstitutional, owing to a 
detective title, and raised a question of 
the merits of vaccination and the duty 
of the Court to take cognizance of them. 
Court No. 2 overruled Mr. Field’s de- 
murrer to the answer, and he appealed. 

‘* We think,’’ the opinion says, ‘‘ that 
the Court below did not err in the ruling 
referred to in theassignments. In Duffield 
vs. Williamsport School District we held 
that School Directors, in the exercise of 
a sound discretion, may exclude from the 
public schools pupils who have not been 
vaccinated. ‘Whether a resolution ex- 
cluding from the school pupils who have 
not been vaccinated is a reasonable one 
is to be judged of in the first instance by 
the School Directors. In the present 
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state of medical knowledge and of con- 
vincing opinion of those having charge 
of the public health, the Courts will not 
say that such a resolution is an abuse of 
official discretion.’ 

‘‘It has not been shown to our satis- 
faction that the Act of June 18, 1895, is 
unconstitutional. For the reasons above 
stated we dismiss the assignments and sus- 
tain the conclusions of the Court below.”’ 

From an extended article upon the 
‘* Progress of Medicine in the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ by Dr. William Osler, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, which was 
published in the Mew York Sun, of Jan- 
uary 27th, we take the fine opening para- 
graph and the section relating to Small- 
pox and Vaccination, as follows : 

‘*For countless generations the prophets 
and kings of humanity have desired to see 
the things which men have seen, and to 
hear the things which men have heard in 
the course of the wonderful nineteenth cen- 
tury. To the call of the watchers on the 
towers of progress there had been the one 
sad answer—the people sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death. Politically, socially 
and morally the race had improved, but for 
the unit, for the individual, there was little 
ho Cold philosophy shed a glimmer of 
light on his path, religion in its various 
guises illuminated his sad heart, but neither 
availed to lift the curse of suffering from 
the sin-begotten son of Adam. In the full- 
ness of time, long expected, long delayed, 
at last Science emptied upon him from the 
horn of Amalthea blessings which cannot 
be enumerated, blessings which have made 
the century forever memorable; and which 
have followed each other with a rapidity so 
’ bewildering-that we know not what next to 
expect. To us in the medical profession, 
who deal with this unit, and measure prog- 
ress by the law of the greatest happiness to 
the greatest number, to us whose work is 
with the sick and suffering, the great boon 
of this wonderful century, with which no 
other can be compared, is the fact that the 
leaves of the tree of Science have been for 
the healing of the nations. Measure as we 
may the progress of the world—materially, 
in the advantages of steam, clectricity and 
other mechanical appliances; sociologically, 
in the great improvement in the conditions 
of life; intellectually, in the diffusion of ed- 
ucation; morally, in a possibly higher 
standard of ethics, there is no one measure 
which can compare with the decrease of 
physical suffering in man, woman and 
child when stricken by disease or accident. 
This is the one fact of supreme personal im- 
port to every one ofus. This is the Prome- 
thean gift of the century to man. 

SMALL POX AND VACCINATION. 


‘‘While not a scourge of the first rank 
like the plague or cholera, at the outset of 
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the century variola, or small pox, was one 
of the most prevalent and dreaded of all 
diseases. Few reached adult life without an 
attack. To-day, though outbreaks still 
occur, it is a disease thoroughly controlled 
by vaccination. The protective power of the 
inoculated cow-pox 1s not a fixed and con- 
stant quantity. The protection may be for 
life, or it may last only for a year or two. 
The all-important fact is this: That effi- 
ciently vaccinated persons may be exposed 
with impuuity, and among large bodies of 
men—e. g., in the German army, in which 
re-vaccination is practiced, small-pox is un- 
known. Of 100 vaccinated peisons exposed 
to smallpox, possibly one might take the 
disease in a mild form; of 100 unvaccinated 
perenne so exposed, one alone might escape; 
rom twenty-five to thirty would die. Tobe 
efficient, vaccination must be carried out 
ow. and if all the inhabitants of 
this country were re-vaccinated at intervals, 
smallpox would disappear (as it has from 
the German army) and the necessity of 
vaccination would cease. The difficulty 
arises from the constant presence of an un- 
vaccinated remnant, by which the disease is 
kept alive. The Montreal experience in 
1885 is an object lesson never to be forgotten. 

‘*For eight or ten years vaccination had 
been neglected, particularly among the 
French-Canadians. On Feb. 28, 1885, a 
Pullman car conductor, who came from 
Chicago, where the disease had been 
slightly prevalent, was admitted into the 
Hotel Dieu. Isolation was not carried out, 
and on the rst of April a servant in the 
hospital died of small-pox. Following her 
death the authorities sent to their homes all 
patients who presented no symptoms of the 
disease. Like fire in the dry grass the con- 
tagion spread, and within nine months 
there died of pee vy 3,164 persons. It 
tuined the trade of the city for the winter, 
and cost millions of dollars. There are no 
reasonable objection to vaccination, which 
is a simple process, by which a mild and 
harmless disease is introduced. The use of 
the animal vaccine does away with the pos- 
sibility of introduction of other disorders.”’ 


The Sun says of this comprehensive 
paper: ‘‘It has been written by the ex- 
pert who probably of all men living 
joins in the highest degree the practi- 
tioner and the pathologist, William 
Osler, professor of medicine in the Johns 
Hopkins University, and physician to 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital of Balti- 
more. Dr. Osler describes the progress 
of medicine, its character and its extent, 
so that all may easily understand; and 
the striking lesson of this comprehensive 
paper is the extraordinary decline of 
medicine, or the drugs of the old phar- 
macopeeia, as a factor in the healing art. 
As the processes of nature have been 
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more and more clearly revealed by the 
tireless study and the ceaseless advance 
of science, the physican has grown in his 
understanding of the forces at work, for 
good or ill, within the human frame, and 
so has come to see that the physical care 
of the body is more potent than medicin- 
ing it; or, if disease is to be fought with 
drugs, chemically, it must be fought on 
the principal of fire fighting fire. In 
many of the commonest diseases it is 
through the employment of their own 
essential principle that the healer pro- 
duces cure or immunity. It is needless 
to say that this modern theory of medi- 
cine points hopefully to a final elimina- 
tion of disease, subject, of course, to the 
irresistible power of old age.”’ 


tin 
oe 


STATE TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 


HE rules of the State Traveling Li- 

braries, which are under control of the 
New Jersey State Library Commission, 
tequire that the libraries be exchanged 
every six months. They were sent out 
about the first of the year, so that they 
will soon be returned and exchanged. 
The returns have been made from nine- 
teen of these libraries out of forty-one 
issued during the winter. Eighteen of 
these places have had an exchange of 
libraries and have fifty more selected 
books to read. The libraries are sorted 
up, half fiction and half biography, his- 
tory, science and travels. In examining 
the cases that have been returned, it is 
curious to note that the books of fiction 
by the standard authors have been in 
constant circulation and show the most 
wear, while some travels and history look 











as if they had received no attention. 
Some of the novels, as those by Kipling, 
Hope, MacLaren and Barrie, have gone 
the rounds, and in some places were un- 
der ‘‘hurry-up’’ orders, so great was the 
demand for the books. 

Some of the places in their return state- 
ment have suggested ‘‘more novels”’ and 
‘less history,’’ showing that the bent of 
the young mind in the country is to fic- 
tion. There were 2050 books in circula- 
tion in all parts of the State; only one 
was lost, and that was supplied. The 
interest in New Jersey in traveling librar- 
ies is not so great as in the Western 
States, where the communities are re- 
moved from the large centres. Every 
place where the traveling libraries are 
located is reached by the daily news- 
papers, and the perusal of these seems to 
occupy the limited time that the older 
people have for reading. The younger 
element hunt out the novels. 

The State Library Commission would 
like to see these libraries go into the more 
remote localities, and expected that there 
would be a larger demand from the 
smaller hamlets and villages than there 
has been. They prepared themselves by 
asking for an additional appropriation of 
$1,500, payable this year. There is still 
a chance for any small town or village or 
cross-road hamlet to get a small library 
of fifty up-to-date volumes by depositing 
$5 as security. The reading of books is 
largely a habit, and people who have not 
acquired this habit in youth are likely to 
let books alone, even though a well- 
stocked library be close at hand. The 
school should do what it can to encourage 
the habit of readimg, so that the man or 
woman may be a reader. 


— 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, April, 190f. 


THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to college graduates. These 
names were in type for March number of 7he 
Journal, but were held over to April for lack of 
room in this department. 

672. F. F. Holsopple, Parkerford, Chester 
county, Lebanon Valley College, M. S., issued 
July 12, 1900. 

673. Urie L. Gordy, Shamokin, Northumber- 
land county, Washington College, A. B., issued 
July 12, 1900. 

674. Wm. W. Spigelmyer, Hartleton, Union 
county, Susquehanna University, A. B., issued 


July 12, 1900. 





675. Isaac F. Bodle, South Easton, Wyomin 
county, Bucknell University, Ph. B., issue 
July 12, 1900. 

676. James A. Chambers, East Brook, Law- 
rence county, Westminster College, A. B., is- 
sued July 12, I900. 

677. John A. Herman, McEwensville, North 
umberland county, Bucknell University, A. B., 
issued July 12, 1900. 

678. Alice M. Gilliland, Shamokin, North- 
umberland county, Cornell University, Ph. B., 
issued July 23, 1900. 

679. S. E. B. Beardslee, Little Meadows, Sus- 
quehanna county, Colgate College, A. B., is- 
sued July 23, 1900. 

680. Olive Taylor, Warren, Warren county, 
Grove City College, Ph. B., July 23, 1900. 
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681. Ina Fay Ralston, Cowansville, Arm- 
strong county, Grove City College, Ph. B., is- 
sued July 23, 1900. 

682. Daniel Gress, Pleasant Unity, Westmore- 
land county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A. B., issued July 27, 1900. 

683. A. T. Chapin, Chester, Delaware county, 
Denison University, A. B., issued July 27, 1900. 

684. Lyda Imbrie, Hoboken, Allegheny 
county, Westminster College, B. S., issued 
—— 27, 1900. 

685. John DeCosta Meyer, Pardoe, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued August 


27, 1900. 

686. Joseph E. Oyer, Stone Church, North- 
ampton county, Grove City College, Ph. B., is- 
sued August 27, Ig00. 

687. W. B. Kohler, Effort, Monroe county, 
Franklin and Marshall College, A. B., issued 
August 27, 1900. 

688. A. D. Horton, Edinboro, Erie county, 
Allegheny College, A. B., issued August 27, 
I 


goo. 

689. Boyd A. Musser, Bellefonte, Centre 
county, Pennsylvania State College, B. S., is- 
sued August 27, Igoo. 

690. D. Edgar Hottenstein, Mahanoy, North- 
umberland county, Bucknell University, Ph. B., 
issued August 27, I900. 

691. Alice H. Bricker, Lititz, Lancaster 
county, Cornell University, A. B., issued Sep- 
tember 4, 1900. 

692. Edwin M. Brungart, Rebersburg, Centre 
county, Susquehanna University, A. B., issued 
September 4, I900. 

3. Edwin Twitmyer, Seattle, Washington, 
Franklin and Marshall College, A. B., issued 
September 15, 1900. 

694. Irving L. Twilley, Susquehanna, Susque- 
hanna Uuiversity, Washington College, A. B., 
issued September 22, 1900. 

695. Jessie C. Herr, Mifflinburg, Union 
county, Park College, A. B., issued September 
24, 1900. 

696. Clarence E. Imbrie, De Haven, Alle- 

heny county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 

_——- 27, 1900. 

97. William M. Stewart, Apollo, Armstrong 
county, Westminster College, B. S., issued Oc- 
tober 11, 1900. 

698. S. Esther Lee, Jermyn, Lackawanna 
county, Bucknell University, A. B., issued Oc- 
tober 23, 1900. 

699. Chas. E. Roos, New Orleans, La., Muhl- 
enberg College, A. B., issued Nov. 10, I900. 

7oo. I. W. Huntzberger, Lebanon, Lebanon 
county, Lebanon Valley College, A. B., issued 
November Io, 1900. 

7o1. Franklin Menges, York, York county, 
Pennsylvania College, B. S., issued November 
22, Ig00. 

702. Bird Thos. Baldwin, Moorstown, N. J., 
Swarthmore College, B. S., issued November 
22, 1900. 

703. Irvin J. Uhrich, Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University, A. B., issued December 1, 1900. 

704. Alpharetta Myers Bayne, Waynesburg, 
Greene county, Waynesburg College, A. B., is- 
sued December 1, 1900. 

705. Inez P. Rich, Tidionte, Warren county, 
Allegheny College, A. B., issued December 14, 
I 


goo. 
706. Henry D. Hopkins, Titusville, Crawford 
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county, Hamilton College, A. B., issued De- 
cember 21, 1900. 

707. J. Shurman Best, Darlington, Beaver 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued De- 
cember 21, I9Co. 

708. Clara E. MacClymonds, Grove City, 
Mercer county, Thiel College, A. B., issued 
January 17, IgoI. 

709. Jacob B. Krause, South Bethlehem, 
Northampton county, Lehigh University, A. B., 
issued January 17, I90T. 

710. Blanchard A. Black, Lancaster, Lancaster 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, A. B., 
issued January 17, Igor. 

711. Bertha Estella Ward, Dempseytown, 
Venango county, Allegheny College, A. B., is- 
sued January 17, I9goI. 

712. Elda G. Patterson, St. Cloud, Washing- 
ton county, University of Wooster, A. B., is- 
sued January 39, I9oI. 


tie, 
> 





RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 





MECHANIC ARTS AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 





AN Act to amend an act, entitled ‘‘ An act authorizing 
central boards of education in cities of the second class 
to establish and maintain schools for instruction in 
the mechanic arts and kindred subjects,’’ approved the 
twenty-fifth day of June, Anno Domini one thousand 
— hundred and eighty-five, as amended by an act 
of May twenty-first, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-five, entitled ‘‘An act authorizing central boards 
of education in cities of the second class to establish 
and maintain schools for instruction in the mechanic 
arts and kindred subjects, approved the twenty-fifth 
day of June, Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-five, so as to extend the provisions thereof 
to cities of the third class,’’ so as to extend the benefits 
and provisions of the said act to boroughs and town- 
ships of the first ciass. 

Section 1.—Be it enacted, etc., that section 
one of an act, entitled ‘‘ An act authorizing 
central boards of education in cities of the 
second class to establish and maintain 
schools for instruction in the mechanic 
arts and kindred subjects,’’ approved the 
twenty-fifth day of June, Anno Domini one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, as 
amended by the act of May twenty-first, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-five, en- 
titled ‘‘ An act authorizing central boards of 
education in cities of the second class to 
establish and maintain schools for instruc- 
tion in the mechanic arts and kinddred sub- 
jects,” approved the twenty-fifth day of 
June, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-five, so as to extend the 
provisions thereof to cities of the third class, 
which reads as follows: 

“That in every city of the second class, 
the central board of education, and in every 
city of the third class, the board of school 
controllers shall have power to establish 
and maintain one or more schools for the in- 
struction of pupils in the useful branches of 
the mechanic arts and kindred subjects, to 
provide the necessary buildings, machinery, 
apparatus and materials, and to employ 
teachers and instructors therefor,’’ be and 
the same is hereby amended to read as 
follows: ‘ 

That in every city of the second class the 
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central board of education, and in every city 
of the third class the board of school con- 
trollers, and in every borough and townshtp 
of the first class the board of school dsrectors 
shall have power to establish and maintain 
one or more schools for the instruction of 
pupils in the useful branches of the me- 
chanic arts and kindred subjects, to provide 
the necessary buildings, machinery, appa- 
ratus and materials, and to employ teachers 
and instructors therefor. 
Approved the 25th day of February, A. D. 
Igol. 
. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the act of the General Assembly No. 7. 
W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





REPEALING ACT. 


AN AcT repealing an act, entitled ‘‘An act to establish 
and to regulate the affairs of school districts and sub- 
school districts in cities of the second class, and to re- 
peal all local and special laws inconsistent therewith,”’ 
oe July third, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-five. 


Section z.—Be it enacted, &c., that the 
following act of the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, namely, 
‘* An act to establish and to regulate the af- 
fairs of school districts aud sub-school dis- 
tricts in cities of the second class, and to re- 
peal all local and special laws inconsistent 
therewith,’’ approved July third, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-five, be and 
the same is hereby repealed. 

Approved—The 13th day of February, 
A. D. Igor. 

WILLIAM A. STONE. 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the act of the General Assembly No. 4. 

W. W. GRIEsT, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
“Lwww«£ 

Section 1.—Be it enacted, &c., that physi- 
cal culture, by a regular and progressive 
course of calisthenics, shall be included in 
the branches of study now — by law 
to be taught in the public schools of this 
Commonwealth. 

Section 2.—It shall be the duty of school 
directors, boards of school controllers, and 
boards of education of this Commonwealth, 
to make proper provisions in all the schools 
or districts under their jurisdiction, care 
and control, for instructions to be given the 
pupils of said public schools in physical 
culture, by a regular and —— course 
of calisthenics, and any failure on the part 
of said directors, controllers or boards of 
education, to comply with the provisions of 
this act, satisfactorily proven to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, shall 
be deemed sufficient cause for withholding 
the warrant for State’s appropriation of 
school money to which district would other- 
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wise be entitled: Provided, That teachers 
shall not be required to pass examinations 
in the branch of study provided in this act 
until after January first, one thousand nine 
hundred and two (1902): Provided, That this 
act apply only to cities of the first and sec- 
ond class. 

Section 3.—All laws or parts of laws in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 

Approved—The 8th day of March, Igor. 

WILLIAM A. STONE. 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy 

of the Act of the General Assembly No. 15. 


W. W. GRIEsT, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





CONFERRING DEGREES. 


AN Act to amend the twelfth section of an act, entitled 
“ An act to provide for the incorporation of institutions 
of learning with power to confer degrees in art, pure 
and — science, Piao. literature, medicine, 
law and theology, and for the supervision and regula- 
tion of the same, and providing a method by which 
institutions already incorporated may obtain power to 
eonfer degrees, and exempting from the provisions of 
this act colleges heretofore incorporated by the court 
of common pleas with power to confer degrees, in cases 
where such colleges have, at the time of the passage of 
this act, a specified amount of capital or resources.’ 


Section z.—Be it enacted, etc., That the 
twelfth section of the act of Assembly, en- 
titled ‘‘ An act to provide for the incorpora- 
tion of institutions of learning with power 
to confer degrees in art, pure and applied 
science, philosophy, literature, medicine, 
law and theology, and for the supervision 
and regulation of the same, and providing 
a method by which institutions already in- 
corporated may obtain the power to confer 
degrees, and exempting from the provisions 
of this act colleges heretofore incorporated 
by the courts of common pleas with power 
to confer degrees, in cases where such col- 
leges have, at the time of the passage of 
this act, a specified amount of capital or re- 
sources, approved the twenty-sixth day of 
June, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-five, which reads as 
follows, namely: 

When a college or theological seminary 
has heretofore been incorporated by special 
act of Assembly, it may obtain the power 
to confer degrees from the courts as above 
set forth, provided it has invested funds 
amounting to one hunded thousand dollars 
at the time of the passage of this act. This 
act furthermore shall not impair the 
authority of colleges heretofore incor- 
porated by such courts of common pleas 
with power to confer degrees in cases where 
such institutions have property or capital, 
at the time of the passage of this act, of at 
least one hundred thousand dollars, and 
which shall, within three months after the 
passage of this act, file with the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of this Com- 
monwealth a sworn statement that the 
assets held by them individually for the 

opens of promoting education in the 
igher branches of human learning amount 
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to the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, 
nor shall this act impair the authority of 
universities similarly incorporated by the 
courts with the power to confer degrees in 
cases where such institutions possess prop- 
erty at the time of the passage of this act 
amounting to the sum of five hundred 
thousand dollars, and which shall, within 
three months from the passage of this act, 
fille with the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of this Commonwealth a sworn 
statement that the assets held by them 
individually for the a rs of promoting 
instruction in the higher branches of human 
learning amount to the sum of five hundred 
thousand dollars; none of the provisions of 
this act, however, shall be construed as 
applying to institutions possessing capital 
stock and established for the purposes of 
— profit or gain,’’ be and the same is 
ereby amended to read as follows: 

When a college or theological seminary 
has heretofore been incorporated by special 
act of Assembly, it may obtain the power 
to confer degrees from the courts as above 
set forth, provided it has invested funds 
amounting to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars at the time of the passage of this act. 
This act furthermore shall not impair the 
authority of colleges heretofore incorporated 
by such courts of common pleas with power 
to confer degrees in cases where such insti- 
tutions have property or capital, at the 
time of the passage of this amendment, of 
at least one hundred thousand dollars, and 
which shall, within three months after the 

assage of ithis amendment, file with the 

uperintendent of Public Instruction of 
this Commonwealth a sworn statement that 
the assets held by them individually for 
the purpose of promoting education in the 
higher branches of human learning amount 
to the sum of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, nor shall this act impair the authority 
of universities similarly incorporated by 
the courts with power to confer degrees in 
cases where such institutions possess prop- 
erty at the time of the passage of this act 
amounting to the sum of five hundred 
thousand dollars, and which shall, within 
three months from the passage of this act, 
file with the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of this Commonwealth a sworn 
statement that the assets held by them in- 
dividually for the purpose of promoting 
instruction in the higher branches of 
human learning amount to the sum of five 
hundred thousand dollars; none of the 
provisions of this act, however, shall be 
construed as applying to institutions pos- 
sessing capital stock and established for 
purposes of private profit or gain. 

Approved—The 7th day of March, A. D. 
I9Ol. 

WILLIAM A. STONE. 


The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the Act of the General Assembly No. 13. 
W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: During the month 
I visited the schools of Cowanshannock, Wayne, 
Kittanning, Valley, Manor, Rayburn and Day- 
ton townships. In Cowanshannock and Kit- 
tanning some of the directors accompanied me, 
and in Dayton two of the citizens. I found the 
schools in good condition, but somewhat re- 
duced in numbers by the prevalence of grippe. 
The teachers are earnest and progressive, and 
are giving general satisfaction. Local institutes 
were held at Dayton, South Bend, Worthington, 
and Brick Church, all of which were largely 
attended and were the means of stimulating the 
teachers and patrons who were present. The 
directors of Wickboro have decided to erect a 
handsome twelve-room school building this year. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: Among the dis- 
tricts visited this month were Kimmell and E. 
Providence. Both districts have carefully kept 
text-book records, and have lately supplied all 
their schools with handsome and commodious 
book-cases. In the latter district every school 
is supplied with good recitation benches. In 
the former two-thirds of the teachers have per- 
manent certificates, one holding a Normal 
diploma ; in the latter, one holds a permanent 
certificate, three Normal diplomas, and the 
others certificates averaging 1.4 or better. Both 
districts pay good wages. Asa result of these 
provisions the schools in both townships are in 
a satisfactory condition, notwithstanding the 
fact that with them, as with all others, there is 
still room for improvement. In at least one of 
these districts the wages will be advanced still 
further next year. Colerain has also provided 
book-cases for all her schools. A neat portico 
has been added to most of the houses in West 
St. Clair, and all the houses have been provided 
with strong wire window-screens in place of 
shutters. Some of the houses in Londonderry 
township, as also in Harrison, are in need of 
repairs, and most of them are in need of paint 
and whitewash or wall-paper. Educational 
meetings were held at Pleasantville, Buffalo 
Mills, Mann’s Choice, E. Providence, and 
Colerain. Among the speakers were Messrs. 
Cooper and Enoch, and ex-Supt. Cessna. Pre- 
liminary examinations for common school 
graduation were held at several schools during 
the month. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: February 27th was ob- 
served as Longfellow Day in most of the schools 
of the county. A circular containing sugges- 
tions was sent to every teacher and great inter- 
est was manifested in the exercises. The ob- 
servance of the birthdays of authors has a 
beneficent influence in arousing interest in 
literature, and the custom of celebrating birth- 
days of our great writers is yearly gaining upon 
our schools. Especially is it becoming common 
to honor men of genius like Longfellow, whose 
writings are read and studied in the schools, 
and such commemoration is found to increase 
the interest which young people take in litera- 
ture. While there may be some who question 
the claim of Longfellow to the title of our 
greatest poet, on the other hand, few would 
not place his as second only to some more 
favored name. No one of our poets has 
been translated into so many modern languages, 
and no one has ever so beautifully illustrated 
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the earlier phases of our national life as the 
author of ‘‘ Hiawatha,”’ of ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ and 
of ‘‘ The Courtship of Miles Standish.’’ Many 
of his poems have become, in a measure, a 
part of our household speech ; the best aspects 
of our social and religious life have through his 
works been made familiar to the world ; while 
American patriotism has been powerfully stim- 
ulated by the lines with which every child is 
familiar addressed to ‘‘ The Ship of State.”” By 
such exercises literary germs, simple truths, 
and pure principles may be implanted into the 
fertile minds of out youth which in time will 
bud and grow and bring forth fruit, yielding a 
rich harvest of good thoughts developed into 
worthy acts. 

BUTLER—Supt. Painter: I have visited nearly 
all of our borough schools aud some few scat- 
tered schools in the townships, and attended 
the Farmers’ Institutes at West Sunbury and 
Portersville. At each of these meetings a ses- 
sion was devoted to education and some excel- 
lent addresses were made. On February 23d, I 
attended a teachers’ meeting at Buena Vista in 
Allegheny county, and spoke to some thirty 
teachers. The schools were all open on Wash- 
ington’s birthday and many of them held ap- 
propriate exercises. This was our second 
Parents’ Day, and very many visitors were 
present. The schools are in good condition, 
with fewer failures among the teachers than 
last year. Our diploma examination will be 
held March 30th. 

CHESTER—Supt. Moore: Local institutes 
were held at West Grove and Unionville, with 
crowded sessions and great interest. Excellent 
papers were read, together with bright discus- 
sions on up-to-date questions. The semi- 
annual convention of school directors was held 
at the West Chester Normal School, February 
25. The following subjects were discussed : 
Teachers’ Contracts, Teachers’ Records, and 
Should Directors allow Teachers time to Visit 
Schools? Isaac Richards, president, and John 
L. Balderston, secretary, were re-elected. 

CLEARFIELD— Supt. Shields: During the 
month I visited eighty-two schools and found 
them doing good work with but two or three 
exceptions. In many districts the attendance 
was considerably reduced by severe weather 
and drifted roads. February 21 and 22 were 
Patrons’ and Library days. Many of the 
schools held appropriate exercises and raised 
considerable money for the purchase of books. 
The Wolf Run school in Lawrence township 
had a flag-raising on the 22d. An address was 
delivered by the county superintendent to the 
large number of citizens present. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Mixer: The district insti- 
tute for the southwestern part of the county 
was held January 12, a good meeting. The 
Round Table meeting of Superintendents and 
Principals of Eastern Ohio and Western Penn- 
sylvania was held at Meadville, January 18-109. 
It was considered one of the best meetings that 
this association has ever held. 

ERIE—Supt Morrison: Three district insti- 
tutes were held during the month, two of 
which, at Milesgrove and Union City, had a 
very large attendance. ‘‘The Centralizing of 
Schools,’’ ‘‘ Joint Township and Borough High 
Schools,’”’ ‘*School Libraries,’ ‘‘ Methods,”’ 
and ‘‘ Discipline,’’ were the topics discussed. 
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GREENE—Supt. Martin: During February 
local institutes were held in Green, Morgan, 
Jefferson, and Washington townships and in 
Jefferson borough. These meetings were well 
attended and much interest was awakened. 
Rev. Dr. McKay addressed the meeting at 
Jefferson on ‘‘Central High Schools,’’ and 
president J. E. Turner of Waynesburg College, 
the Washington meeting on ‘‘ Educational En- 
thusiasm.’’ 

JEFFERSON — Supt. Teitrick: Educational 
meetings have been held in many of the dis- 
tricts with good results. A large number of 
books have been added to the school libraries 
throughout the county. Sickness has caused a 
low percentage of attendance in many districts. 
Friday, February 22, was set apart as “‘ Flag 
Day ”’ in the schools of the county. A literary 
programme appropriate to the occasion was 
carried out during a part of the day. Many 
patrons visited the school and much interest 
and enthusiasm was manifested. February 16, 
the imposing buff-colored brick public school 
building at Reynoldsville, together with books 
supplies and furnishings, was totally destroyed 
by fire. This building was erected in 1886 at a 
cost of $32,000, not including seats and black- 
boards The total loss is $40,000. The build- 
ing was insured for $23,000. All the teachers 
suffered a loss of many outlines, helps and 
supplementary books. The Board exercised 
great diligence in securing vacant rooms to 
accommodate the schools for the remainder of 
the term—three months. All are at work 
and making the most of their circumstances. 
Steps have already been taken to replace the 
building, and by next term it will be ready for 
use. 

JunraTa—Supt. Gortner: Four local institutes 
were held this month, at Waterloo, Van Dyke, 
Port Royal, and Thompsontown. In point of 
interest and attention these meetings were fully 
up to the staudard. The institute at Waterloo 
was a joint meeting composed of teachers of 
Perry, Huntingdon, Franklin, and Juniata 
counties. On Saturday evening the institute 
listened to an excellent lecture on ‘“‘ Environ- 
ment,’’? by Dr Sam’l A. Baer, principal of the 
Harrisburg high school. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor : In February I 
visited the schools of Archbald, Olyphant, 
Throop, and Winton. Attendance this month 
has been poor in nearly all parts of the county, 
on account of grippe, measles, and other con- 
tagious diseases. Night schools are kept open 
in mining districts three or four months. Dur- 
ing the first two months attendance was fair; 
but since the holidays several of these schools 
have been closed for lack of pupils. I attended 
the meeting of superintendents and the State 
Association of School Directors at Harrisburg. 
Our County Association was represented by its 
officers, Messrs. H. C. Hoffman, E. J. Northup, 
Frank Cawley, John C. Tuthill, and G. C. 
Rogers. This delegation was accompanied by 
Supt. E. D. Bovard of Dunmore, Principal M. 
W. Cummings of Olyphant, and the county 
superintendent. The papers and discussions 
were both interesting and instructive, and our 
delegates felt that their time had been profita- 
bly spent. Attendance at these meetings where 


educational problems are discussed by the most 
intelligent directors from all parts of the State 
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cannot fail to give the delegates broader and 
clearer views of the duties of the school director. 
However, it may be suggested that nothing is 
owen by overcrowding the programme. By 
essening the number of papers to be read or by 
limiting the time of each speaker, an oppor- 
tunity might be given for a more careful dis- 
cussion of each topic presented ; and this, we 
believe, would give general satisfaction to the 
delegates. Interest in local institute work in 
this county seems stronger than in any preced- 
ing year. Four excellent institutes were held, 
at Simpson, Old Forge, Moscow, aud Arch- 
bald. In addition to the work done by local 
teachers, we had valuable assistance from Profs. 
C. T. Thorpe of Susquehanna, J. F. Dooley of 
Wayne, and E. L. Kemp of Stroudsburg Nor- 
mal, and Mr. James E. Watkins of Taylor. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The epidemic of 
measles has been followed by grippe and many 
schools report a continued irregular attendance. 
Successful local institutes were held at Avon 
and Richland. At the former, Dr. N. W. 
Roop, President Lebanon Valley College, de- 
livered an interesting and instructive lecture; 
at the latter, L. L. Grumbine, Esq., gave a fine 
elocutionary entertainment. The Grammar 
and High School Teachers’ Association held a 
successful meeting on February 16th; Prof. L, 
I. Loveland, of Lebanon, delivered a lecture on 
‘*The Individuality of the Pupil in the Graded 
School,’’ which was highly instructive. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Hopper: On the evening of 
February 7, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer lectured in the 
Wilkes-Barre High School Auditorium, under 
the auspices of the Luzerne County School- 
masters’ Club. His subject was, ‘“‘Grades of 
Thinking and |Thinking in the Grades.’”’? The 
large audience that greeted the speaker was an 
evidence that his friends in Wilkes-Barre and 
vicinity are numerous. The following presenta- 
tions of flags were made on Washington’s Birth- 
day : At Shickshinny high school, one large flag 
and four Bibles, by Wanamie Council No. 549, 
Jr. O. U. A. M.; Dorrance township schools, five 
flags four by six feet each by Washington —-— 
No. 170, P. O. S. of A.; and Parsons hig 
school, one large flag by Washington Camp No. 
623, P. O. S. of A. At Hill Street school, 
Wilkes-Barre, the scholars expect to raise a 
large flag in April, for which they are now pre- 
paring an entertainment to raise the funds for 
purchasing the flag, and a good time is ex- 
pected on both occasions. 

MonROE—Supt. Walter: Four local institutes 
were held during the month. These meetings 
were well attended by teachers, directors, and 
patrons, and the interest manifested by them is 
a proof that they are growing in popularity ; 
their influence is being felt in the schools. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: Two local 
institutes lasting two days each were held dur- 
ing the month. The one at Hatfield was very 
largely attended. The discussions were lively, 
and the instruction given seems to have aroused 
renewed energy among the school people. 
The one at Ambler was not so well attended 
during the day sessions, but the attendance at 
the evening sessions was very large. The de- 
mand of the people is for more local institutes. 
I regret that I have not more time to devote to 
this kind of labor. 

PIKE—Supt. Sawyer : A serious loss to Dela- 
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ware school district occurred on February 25th, 
when the Dingman Academy was destroyed b 
fire. The last exercises were held in the build- 
ing on Friday evening previous, when an enter- 
tainment commemorative of Washington’s 
Birthday was given by the pupils of the school. 
The building was first erected over eighty years 
ago, but had been repaired from time to time, 
until it was a thoroughly up-to-date building, 
with furnishings of latest improvement. Ar- 
rangements have been made for the use of the 
Dingman church in which to continue the work 
of the school to the close of the term. The 
Academy will be rebuilt at once. 

PoTtER—Supt. Kilbourn: The County Teach- 
ers’ Association met at Coudersport, February 
2d. The attendance was larger than at any 
previous meeting in several years. Local in- 
stitutes were held at Sweden Valley, Shingle 
House, and Cross Fork. The attendance at the 
high school in Coudersport has so increased 
that an additional teacher has become neces- 
sary. The Board has elected Mr. John T. Olm- 
stead for the new position. The Austin School 
Board leased a room in the Presbyterian church 
for the primary school this year. At Cross 
Fork, in Stewardson township, a two-room ad- 
dition has been built, making six school-rooms 
for this growing village. A new course of 
study has been adopted, embracing a three-year 
high school course, and a neat catalogue has 
been issued, containing the course of study, 
rules and regulations, etc. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: A local institute 
was held at Lewistown, Walker township, 
February 1-2. The attendance was very large, 
exceeding the accommodation of the large 
church in which the meeting was held. Dr. A. 
R. Horne and Supt. Henry Houck delivered 
evening lectures and gave instruction at the day 
sessions. The teachers of the district did ex- 
cellent work in the form of talks, essays, and 
class-drills. The exhibit of school work re- 
flected credit ou teachers and pupils. The 
music rendered by local talent was very good. 

T10GA—Supt. Longstreet: During this month 
local institutes were held at E. Charleston, 
Mansfield, Little Marsh, and in Union town- 
ship. Mansfield excepted, these institutes began 
with a lecture on Friday evening and continued 
all day Saturday. Mansfield began on Friday 
morning and continued until Saturday noon. 
These meetings were all well attended by both 
patrons and teachers, and excellent pro- 
grammes rendered. I feel sure they will re- 
sult in much good to the schools of the respec- 
tive districts. Weare very much indebted to 
Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith and Prof. G. C. 
Robertson of the Mansfield Normal School for 
the evening lectures. 

UniIonN—Supt. Stapleton: The schools of 
this county were never in better standing than 
now. Teachers of little experience have en- 
deavored to make their schools rank among the 
first. One of the best local institutes was 
recently held in Gregg township. All the 
teachers and schools were brought together, 
including many of the patrons. Very profita- 
ble day and evening sessions were held. Presi- 
dent F. E. Lybarger lectured in the evening on 
“* How to be Happy.”’ 

VENANGO—Supt. Ladds: A local institute 
was held at Pleasantville, February 2d. It was 
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well attended, especially by teachers. Also one 
at Utica on the 15th and at Clintonville on the 
23d. All were good meetings. Two singing 
entertainments were held during the month, 
oue in Victory township and one in Sandy 
Creek. On both occasions the churches were 
filled by parents and children. The pro- 

mmes consisted of singing and recitations 
y the children. , 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: The attendance 
in February was greatly reduced by severe 
weather conditions and drifted roads. Yet in 
some places, that I reached only with great 
difficulty, I found the entire enrollment assem- 
bled, a circumstance that speaks well for our 
school work and the interest of pupils and 
patrons. We are having an interesting series 
of local institutes this winter. During February 
four were held, at Lottsville, Sheffield, Youngs- 
ville, and Garland. All were well attended, 
seventy-five being present at Youngsville. Our 
teachers seem enthusiastic in their work this 
year. 

WAYNE—Supt. Hower: Four strong district 
institutes were held during the month. On ac- 
count of the drifted condition of the roads it 
was impossible for the Superintendent to attend 
the institute at Damascus. In his absence 
Presiding Elder Warner kindly gave a lecture 
on ‘‘Glimpses of Travel in Our Own Country,”’ 
which was highly appreciated. At Ariel, Prof. 
Bible delivered his lecture on the ‘‘ Progress of 
the Nineteenth Century,’’ to a a and ap- 
preciative audience; he also lectured the even- 
ing before at Newfoundland. The institute at 
Hawley was instructive and profitable. 

WASHINGTON — Supt. Hall: The schools 
have been doing better work this year than 
usual. Whilst much sickness has prevailed, 
few of them were obliged to close. During the 
month we visited in 142 rooms, principally in 
the towns. Whilst highly pleased with all we 
saw, we felt that in a few cases the teacher had 
failed to plan out her work or study her lessons. 
This trouble occurs more frequently in the 
rural districts. There is no denying the fact 
that a teacher purposely neglecting to think 
out her daily work, fails to do honest work, 
wrongs the school, and is a stumbling block in 
the way of public school progress. Parents’ 
Day was generally observed in the county. 
Hundreds of parents and friends visited the 
schools. Such occasions bring the public and 
schools in closer touch, interest the outside 
world in the work of the children, and add 
new life to the duties of the teachers. We at- 
tended several institutes, and found the teach- 
ers active and wide awake. These meetings are 
an inspiration to all earnest teachers. Full 
houses were found at each place attended, and 
many others than teachers were taking part in 
the exercises. 

BEAVER FaLis—Supt. Boak: During the 
month of February we took advantage of an 
offer made by the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, through our Representative W. H. 
Bricker, to lay the foundation for a museum in 
our public schools. The collection arrived in 
due time, and has been provided for by three 
eight-foot dustless oak cases, costing about 
$120. We expect to add many specimens to 
this collection immediately, and others from 
time to time as we can. 
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BRADDOCK—Supt. Lamb: On February 21, 
the high school gave an entertainment that 
realized $315 to be used for the purchase of a 
piano. To'this sum Mr. C. M. Schwab added a 
sufficient amount to secure a Concert Grand A. 
B. Chase piano—first-class in every respect. We 
had two truant cases ripe for prosecution, but 
on the day we made information against them, 
they were arrested and bound over to court for 
larceny—a pretty good example of what habit- 
nal truancy leads to. 

Coat, TownsHip (Northumberland Co.)— 
Supt. Lloyd: Patrons’ Day was observed Feb- 
ruary 22. The magnificent turn-out confirms 
the wisdom of holding Patrons’ Day on a regu- 
lar holiday. 

DUNMORE — Supt. Bovard : On February 16, 
we held our monthly institute. It was well 
attended — only three teachers absent, and 
those on account of sickness. Dr. Geo. P. 
Bible, of East Stroudsburg, was present, and 
gave us an interesting and very practical talk 
on Spelling and Reading. The rest of the time 
was occupied by home talent. Papers were 
read by Misses Evelyn Montgomery, D. L. 
MacCrory and Kate McHale. 

HUNTINGDON — Supt. Cleaver: An unusual 
event for the month was the art exhibition on 
the afternoon of February 22d. For months 
preparation was being made for this occasion. 
Circular letters were delivered to parents invit- 
ing them to loan or to present pictures to the 
schools. Many pictures were thus presented, 
and with those that were loaned the high school 
room was transformed into a small art gallery. 
Exercises were held which were in keeping with 
the day, and also, art and artists formed a con- 
siderable part of the programme. Hon. Judge 
Geo. B. Orlady was present, and gave a spirited 
and instructive address on education. There 
were present seven hundred people. As these 
all paid an admission fee, the amount realized 
was considerable, and very materially helps in 
the work of school-room Geneatien. 

MAHANoy Ciry — Supt. Ehrhart: Lincoln’s 
Birthday was appropriately observed in all our 
schools. A programme of exceptional merit 
was rendered by the Junior Class of the high 
school. ' 

SunBuRY— Supt. Shipman: The Society of 
the Daughters of the Revolution has for several 
years been offering prizes for the best essays 
written upon some patriotic subject suggested by 
them. The contest is open to all members of 
the Senior Class. This year there were twelve 
contestants. The first prize, five dollars in. 
gold, was awarded to Francis W. Burrows, and 
the second two and a half dollars in gold, to 
Arthur Sylvius. Parents’ and Patrons’ Day was 
observed on February 22. In addition to regu- 
lar school-work, exercises in memory of Wash- 
ington formed part of the programme. Parents 
aud patrons were well represented in all the 
schools. The school-work of the month was 
affected by illness of teachers. There was also 
much sickness among the pupils. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn : On account of 
the severe weather we have had at intervals 
during the last two or three months, our at- 
tendance has fallen off somewhat. On the 22d 


of February we had an exhibition of school- 
work. The people attended by hundreds, and 
the work was admired by every one. 
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MOUNTAIN MAID’S INVITATION. H. Werner 


Tuomas Powsgk. 











Cres. 
- Come, come, come, O’er the hills free from care,In my home true pleasures share, Blossoms sweet, 
. Come, come, come, Not a sigh, not a tear, E’er is'found in sad-ness here, Mu-sic soft 
. Come, come, come, When the day’s gentlygone, Evening shad-owscom-ing on, Then, by love 
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flow’rs most rare, Come where joys are found. Here the sparkling dews of morn, Tree and shrub with 
breathing near, Charms a-way each care, Birds in joy - ous hours a-mong Hill and dale, with 
kind - ly won, Tru-est bliss be thine, Ne’er was founda bliss so pure; Ne - ver joys so 
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gems a-dorn, Jew els bright, gai-ly worn, Beau-ty all a- round. Tra la la 
grate-ful song, Dearest strainshere pro-long, Vo- cal all the air. Tra la la_ ila 
long en-dure ; Who would not love se - cure? Whowould joysde-cline? Tra la la la 
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la la la, Tra la la, la la la la, Jew-els bright, gai-ly worn, Beauty all a - round, 
la la la, Tra la la, la la la la. Dearest strains here prolong, Vocal all the air, 
la la la, Tra la la, la la la Ja. Whowouid not love secure? Who would joys decline ? 
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HOBBY-HORSE. a ae 
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H u — i a 
1. Hop, hop, hop! Nim-ble as a _ top, Where ’tissmoothand where ’tis sto - ny, 


2 Whoa, whoa, whoa! How like fun you go! Ver-y _ well, my lit- tle po- ny, 
3. Here, here, here! Yes, my po- ny dear; Now with oats and hay I'll treat you, 


Fi ’ ‘ , u ? 
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Trudge a - long, my lit - tle po - ny, Hop, hop, hop, hop, hop! Nimble as a_ top. 
Safe’s our jaunt tho’ roughand sto-ny, Spare, spare, spare, spare, spare ! Sure enough we’re there. 
And with smiles will ev - er greet you, Po-ny, po - ny dear! Yes, my po-ny dear. 











